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{| Wrtt1am H. HeEsscer and S. D. Myrss, Jr., as members of a 
group of American journalists and educators recently sent on a tour 
of South America by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, were able to study the political and economic problems of the 
Latin-American countries on the spot. Mr. Hessler is Foreign Editor 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer; Dr. Myres is Professor of Government 
and Director of the Institute of Public Affairs at Southern Methodist 
University. 


{| MarGaret B. Brown lives in Alice, Texas. 


| Water R. Apams of Ireland, Texas, recently published a book of 
poems under the title Bachelor’s Poppy. 


| Fannie E. Ratcurorp, Wrenn Librarian at the University of 
Texas, has been making a thorough study of the forgeries introduced 
into the Wrenn collection by Thomas J. Wise. Her initial findings 
were published in the Review last summer ; the article on the spurious 
Tennyson is a further revelation of the intricacies of the forger’s art. 


Miss Ratchford appears on the publishers’ lists this spring with 
The Brontés’ Web of Childhood, an examination of the precocious 
literary development of the four Bronté children. 


| Tom H. McNeat, Professor of English at East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce, was in former years a contributor to 
The Texas Review, predecessor of the Southwest Review. 


{| Howarp Mumrorp Jones has long been interested in the influence 
of Europe on the United States; his American and French Culture 
is perhaps the most extensive single work dealing with cultural rela- 
tions between the New World and the Old. Although Professor Jones 
is now a member of the English Department at Harvard, and has 
taught at universities as widely separated as those of Montana, 
Michigan, and North Carolina, he once maintained an office on the 
shore of the “English Channel” in the old Main Building at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and is known to hundreds of Texans as “G. Lit. 
Jones” because he taught General Literature at Austin. 


“American Literature and the Melting Pot” was originally de- 
livered as an address at Southern Methodist University, April 2, 1941. 
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{ Kurt H. Wo rr’s interest in the ambiguous figure of Pareto is 
rooted in six years’ experience of studying, teaching, and living in 
Italy. Mr. Wolff received the Ph.D. at the University of Florence. 
Since 1939 he has been Research Assistant in Sociology at Southern 
Methodist University. 


{ Rospert Avretr teaches modern languages at the College of Mines 
and Metallurgy, El Paso. 


{ Jesse Stuart is still living and writing in Riverton, Kentucky. His 
hundreds of stories about the folk and the natural aspects of Greenup 
County are building into a vast legend of the hills that will make a 
place for itself in American literature. 


{ Davin Lerxowi17z is Rabbi of Temple Emanu-El, Dallas; Wayne 
GarD is an editorial writer for The Dallas News; A. P. Toomason 
teaches English at the University of Texas; Loutse Lone Gossett 
is art critic and assistant music critic of The Dallas News; H. A. 
TREXLER is Professor of History at Southern Methodist University ; 
EusiB1A Lutz teaches at East Texas State Teachers College; Joun 
W. Witson lives in Navasota, Texas; RHEA MarsH SMITH is a 
member of the faculty of Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. 
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What Next in South 
America 


Political Trends in the Present Crisis 


By William H. Hessler 


major countries of South America, which provided 

unusual opportunities to compare notes with leading 
statesmen and scholars of Hispanic America, I am impressed 
above all else with the realism of the men who are shaping the 
public policies of our sister republics below the equator. In the 
main, they are cordial to the United States and hostile to the 
totalitarian ambitions eddying dangerously around the Western 
Hemisphere. But they are immensely more concerned with the 
mundane problems of bolstering the standard of life of their 
peoples and maintaining the foreign markets necessary for their 
economic well-being. In a word, South American political leaders 
are still absorbed, despite the war and its knotty diplomatic prob- 
lems, in the great economic issues which stem from world-wide 
economic maladjustment. 

Like dictators in Europe and democratic leaders on various 
continents, the statesmen of South America are obliged to assume 
responsibility for the welfare of their peoples. Their survival as 
politicians depends on their being able to devise measures and 
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policies that will ease the hardships of life for coffee planters, 
cattle growers, plantation laborers, dock workers, white-collar 
employees, Indian peasants high in the Andes, and all the amaz- 
ingly diverse groups which comprise South America’s 120,000,000 
souls. 

The outcome of the war in Europe may—indeed, almost 
certainly will—change the destinies of South American countries. 
Yet there is so little these governments can do to affect the out- 
come that they tend to shrug their shoulders, pursue a policy of 
caution in foreign relations, and concentrate upon politico-eco- 
nomic enterprises calculated to better the life of their peoples. I 
say calculated. There will be dispute as to whether antiforeign 
legislation, for example, actually will improve the life of Chile or 
Brazil. But the continuing purpose of each South American gov- 
ernment is to discover policies that will cushion the shocks imposed 
by a world in chaos. 

More concretely, I find four salient and pervasive tendencies 
in the political currents of the major South American nations | 
have been visiting—by which I mean here Peru, Chile, Argentina, 
and Brazil. One of these trends is extreme nationalism, or anti- 
foreignism, as it may sometimes be justly called. Another is cen- 
tralization, or the accumulation of greater authority and activity 
in the central governments concerned. Yet another is the trend 
toward dictatorship, or authoritarian rule—a trend of the last 
decade, now curving back in the direction of partial democracy in 
some lands. The remaining tendency, one not often apprehended 
fully, is toward welfare legislation, designed to put the power of 
government to work in bettering the conditions of the rank and 
file of citizens. 

An extravagant nationalism, whether economic or political in 
its manifestations, grows rather naturally from the complex of 
conditions which has prevailed in South America. It is a conti- 
nent growing primary agricultural materials and supplying raw 
minerals for the world market. It is relatively undeveloped and 
underpopulated, has saved little capital, and depends therefore on 
the enterprise and wealth of foreigners for the exploitation of its 
own resources. Such exploitation by foreign capital entails some 
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abuses, and even when there are no abuses, it creates resentment. 
The time comes when that resentment is converted into action, 
antiforeign action through political channels ; and humble admira- 
tion for foreign technical skills turns swiftly into an attitude of 
blaming foreigners for conditions that world chaos has produced. 
That time has arrived, speeded by the shocking abuses that accom- 
panied the borrowing of vast sums of money in the New York 
market in the 1920's. 

This nationalism I found least in evidence in Uruguay and 
Argentina, at any rate in the tangible form of antiforeign legis- 
lation. It is most conspicuous in Chile and Brazil, where virtually 
every form of foreign economic enterprise is under attack in some 
manner. In Chile, and also in Peru, the antiforeign spirit seems 
to spring from large masses of the people themselves. They resent 
the intrusion of foreign capital and the exploitation of their 
resources and labor. But the emphatic stand of the United States 
as an enemy of Naziism is tempering the hostility of many Peru- 
vians and Chileans. I noticed this particularly in a long chat with 
Raul Haya de la Torre, dynamic leader of the Apristas. He 
admitted frankly that he and his colleagues had been obliged to 
lay aside their fierce hostility toward imperialism, certainly Yankee 
imperialism, because the need for continental solidarity against 
totalitarian aggression is immensely more important now. 

In Brazil, on the other hand, extreme nationalism is not pri- 
marily something welling up from the people, but a doctrine handed 
down by President Getulio Vargas. It is a political tool to aid in 
treating national unity, which Vargas has regarded as Brazil’s 
most desperate need. Antiforeign decrees may also be in some 
measure a means of popularizing the Vargas regime—a dema- 
gogic device to win the plaudits of the crowd. 

In Chile and Brazil alike, the settled policy of the government 
is clearly to force the nationalization of foreign business enter- 
prise and to tax it heavily, but only up to a point short of driving 
it out of the country. Those governments propose to keep foreign 
enterprise on the defensive, to make it pay heavily for its privi- 
lkges, to make it wholly subject to national law, and if possible to 
make it purely Brazilian (or Chilean). But it is equally clear that 
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South American statesmen realize they would be injuring their 
countries irreparably if they actually went as far as Mexico has 
by expropriation of foreign properties. They do not want an open 
break. This attitude is confirmed, in Brazil, by the practice of lay- 
ing down a drastic policy, such as limiting the number of for- 
eigners who may be employed in any business in Brazil, and then 
making exceptions where necessary to enable corporations to carry 
on their operations efficiently. 

In talking with American business men and others in Brazil 
and Chile, I found a great diversity of opinion as to the prospects 
of American direct investments. Some believe all American busi- 
ness will be driven out of Brazil, at least, in a few more years. 
Others, whose judgment is perhaps less clouded by resentment, 
foresee a reconciliation and a long period of successful operations 
by American companies in Brazil, as well as in other South 
American states. 

The saving feature of this situation from the American point 
of view, I rather suspect, is the fact that many of the manifesta- 
tions of antiforeignism are not even intended to be enforced 
strictly : they are demagogic; they are for show. And most Amer- 
ican business men operating in South America are quite willing to 
have the South American governments make political capital from 
their antiforeign decrees and laws, if the enforcement is suff- 
ciently lax. . 

The nationalism of resentment, the struggle toward a greater 
measure of self-sufficiency, shows itself in many ways. Several 
countries limit the percentage of foreigners who may be employed 
in any business enterprise. Some use their foreign exchange con- 
trols in such a way as to prevent foreign corporations from remit- 
ting their profits to their home offices abroad. Some single out a 
particular line of business, such as banking or insurance, and insist 
that all enterprises in that line be put into the hands of their own 
nationals. Some countries in effect compel foreign companies to 
pay higher wages than native companies, or provide better social 
services for employees. 

The second pervasive trend I have mentioned is one not limited 
to the less-developed countries of the world. It is the drift—or 
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even the determined march—toward great concentration of power 
in central governments. We have seen the process at work in the 
United States for many decades, and especially in the last few 
years. It is apparent in the totalitarian countries. And the same 
trend can be discerned elsewhere. Primarily, it stems from the 
continuing economic crises of a chaotic world, and the attempts 
of government, often in desperation, to use its power to protect 
the people from the miseries of economic maladjustment. 

In South America this trend is plain. By controlling foreign 
exchange, by regulating production, by establishing social services, 
and by increasing administrative duties, all the nations under 
discussion have accumulated greater powers at the center—bor- 
rowing from the prerogatives of private enterprise, or from the 
erstwhile powers of states or provinces. 

Brazil supplies the most spectacular example. In 1930, her 
most acute problem was the accumulating chaos of interstate 
rivalries. Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes, the two richest and 
strongest states, had long dominated the country. Lesser states 
were neglected, pushed back by the mighty; Brazil, in a sense, 
was overshadowed by the powerful states which comprised Brazil. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the most conspicuous purpose 
of Getulio Vargas, when he seized power by a coup d’état in 1930, 
was to establish the hegemony of the national government beyond 
any possible dispute. 

And he has accomplished this aim. Whatever else may be said 
of his regime, good or bad, it has been notably successful in reduc- 
ing the states to humble roles. National unity—of an arbitrary 
sort, perhaps—has been imposed successfully. Possibly a deeper 
sense of national unity will come later, in consequence of the long- 
term propaganda through nationalized education and other 
channels. 

Vargas’ chief method of insuring the dominance of the central 
government has been the termination of the political process. Once 
elections were abandoned, the states rapidly lost their meaning. 
They had been the focal agencies of political rivalry. Now, they 
are something like administrative districts. But besides this, the 
Rio de Janeiro government has added to its own powers by taking 
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over elementary education, by strengthening the armed forces of 
the nation, by asserting national authority over the production and 
marketing of farm products. Each passing month has seen the 
transfer of additional powers, in practice, from states to central 
government. 

This has been peculiar to Brazil, for Brazil alone was a genuine 
federal union. Centralization has proceeded along other paths in 
other countries. Chile particularly has piled up new functions in 
the central government in the hope of making life more satisfac- 
tory for the mass of industrial workers and agricultural laborers, 
using the formulas of public economic controls. 

One of the great misfortunes of this trend, of course, is the 
fact that administrative practice has not advanced very far. None 
of the countries I have visited can be said to have a well-ordered 
civil service based even in fair degree on the merit system. Admini- 
strative posts are usually viewed as convenient rewards for per- 
sonal or political friends. A government job is habitually regarded 
as an easy living. To vest immense new powers in governments so 
badly staffed is to invite immense new abuses. This is abundantly 
proved by the shockingly high cost of social insurance. In Chile, 
for example, the typical worker pays 10 per cent of his income for 
old-age security, compared with the 1 per cent American workers 
pay and the 3 per cent they will eventually pay. Yet in Chile funds 
are not likely to be adequate for generous pensions. 

Nowhere in the world, perhaps, has public administration 
advanced to the high level of competence and integrity it should 
possess in order to meet the demands of a state engaged in the 
exercise of direct control over a whole economy. Certainly in South 
America a vast burden of new functions has been laid upon gov- 
ernments singularly ill-equipped to administer them wisely and 
efficiently. Yet the task is there. It cannot be ignored or evaded, 
nor are South American leaders disposed to shy away from enter- 
prises because they are baffling. Central governments have taken 
on great powers, and they will exercise them as well as they can in 
the hope of dealing successfully with new, challenging problems. 

Turning to the third of the trends I have mentioned, the move- 
ment toward dictatorship, I find it hard to generalize. Peru has 
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gone through a period of appalling tyranny and is swinging back 
slowly to democratic procedures. Chile has held firm to the demo- 
cratic process despite terrific strains on her economy and social 
system. Argentina dabbled in dictatorship and then resumed a 
semblance of democracy. Brazil has plunged outright into author- 
itarian rule, frankly embracing dictatorship as being preferable 
to self-government. All this, I must add, has come in the last 
decade. 

The pattern in Peru is perhaps as characteristically Latin- 

American as one can expect to find anywhere. After many years 
of superficially democratic government, with real power in the 
hands of a governing class divided into two bourgeois parties, 
there came a decade of unadulterated tyranny. This reversion to 
complete dictatorship was accompanied by reckless borrowing 
abroad, notably under Leguia, and later by ruthless military repres- 
sion. Apparent material progress was a feature of this period, 
and of course there was some genuine progress, thanks to the 
inflow of foreign capital. The reaction against all this produced 
antiforeign agitation, and likewise a widespread demand for demo- 
cratic rights. 
The Peru I have visited, that of President Manuel Prado, is 
something different. It lies somewhere in the no man’s land be- 
tween dictatorship and self-government. The forms of democracy 
are restored. Outwardly, civil rights are secure. But the disparity 
of theory and practice dawns upon the inquisitive visitor, and 
rather promptly. Despite the appearance of freedom, there are 
several hundred critics of the Prado government in prison. Other 
hundreds are in exile, most of them in Chile. Probably the majority 
of those in disfavor are Apristas, those idealistic folk of the mod- 
erate left who are regarded as more dangerous than Communists 
because they are so much more numerous. 

The Apra (Alianza Popular para Revolucién Americana) is 
one of the most significant social and political movements in the 
Western Hemisphere. Although anti-imperialistic, it is not na- 
tionalistic, at least in theory; it seeks instead the consolidation of 
Latin-American republics in some federal form. It is cautiously 
socialistic, favoring the public ownership of certain basic indus- 
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tries. In general, it corresponds to the reformist socialism of 
Continental Europe. 

In talking with many Peruvians of diverse interests:and pro- 
fessions, I found far more sympathy for Aprismo than I had 
expected. Consequently, I was not greatly astonished when Haya 
de la Torre told me that his party now counts a majority of the 
people of Peru among its followers, even though they are not 
formally identified with the Apra. Even if this be true, however, 
it does not give a measure of the effective political strength of the 
Apra, for his roster does not include many of the classes who have 
been uniformly successful in maintaining their hegemony over 
the great mass of mestizos and Indians. 

President Prado, a cautious, conscientious leader, is pursuing 
a tactic of conciliation, welding many parties and factions into a 
legislative majority. Ironically, the Communists are a part of his 
following, although the Apristas are outlawed as a party. His 
opposition, apart from the Apra, is found at the extreme right, 
among the clericals and reactionaries, which may indicate Prado’s 
genuine desire to travel down the middle of the road. Peru, I came 
to feel, has a good way to go before arriving at genuine democracy. 

More prosperous and more stable through the decades, Argen- 
tina has maintained the forms and much of the essence of de- 
mocracy, on a plane of conservatism, except for a brief adventure 
in dictatorship under General José Uriburu. For some months 
prior to my visit, the democratic process in Argentina had been 
suffering from a sort of creeping paralysis, resulting from a quar- 
rel between Acting President Castillo (President Roberto Ortiz 
is ill) and the Radical majority in Congress. This feud, which 
arose from Castillo’s refusal to investigate election frauds in 
several provinces, has halted all legislation and appropriation. But 
apart from this necessarily temporary situation, the fabric of self- 
government is plainly in evidence. 

It is characteristic of Argentina that election frauds should 
be the cause of the central cleavage in politics; for many years it 
has been so. Elections are corrupt, and the official results invariably 
correspond to the wishes of the government in office. This of 
course is a grave flaw in a system otherwise democratic, for it 
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permits the self-perpetuation of any regime, unless it is turned 
out by a coup d’état. 

Argentina is unique among the more important countries of 
South America in having no leftist movement of significance. It 
has been more prosperous than its neighbors, which may account 
for the absence of any proletarian organization of genuine political 
influence. There is a labor organization, but it has not entered 
politics actively. There are some socialists, in the legislature and 
outside; they are distinguished, scholarly men, respected for their 
intelligence and their integrity, but they are not leaders of popular 
movements. In consequence, Argentina has lagged behind its 
neighbors in social legislation. Democracy in Argentina suffers 
from one grave defect. As long as fraudulent elections remain the 
unvarying custom, the Argentine people do not have in reality the 
power to choose their public officers. 

Chile is the most democratic of the states under discussion, 
although some qualifications must be made even in this case. Free- 
dom of speech, press and assembly, while not absolutely complete, 
is substantial. One evening in Santiago I was wandering through 
a book fair on a downtown boulevard. It was thronged with people 
of the working class, whose thirst for reading-matter is fabulous. 
Conspicuous among the books on display were the tracts and tomes 
of communism. Yet parallel with this tolerance of agitation on 
the extreme left is a similar tolerance of Nazi activity, particularly 
in the south among the overwhelmingly German districts. 

After talking with a great number of Chileans, from President 
Aguirre Cerda on down, I concluded that the Popular Front 
regime for which Chile is so widely known is neither as strong 
nor as “radical” as it has been painted. Aguirre Cerda himself, a 
wealthy politician and a shrewd one, is essentially a cautious re- 
former, not the leader of a mighty, turbulent stream of revolu- 
tionary sentiment. 

The Popular Front, torn by the dissension of Socialists and 
Communists, already had collapsed when I visited Santiago. It 
left a heritage of uncertainty, with every indication that Aguirre 
Cerda would align with more conservative groupings to continue 
his administration. But a gigantic work of reform has been car- 
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ried through; it was begun long before the Popular Front took 
over, and is being continued even now. To a normal poverty in 
Chile there have been added the miseries attending a ruinous slump 
in export prices for copper and nitrate. Desperate circumstances 
gave rise to desperate expedients, and Chile has emerged with an 
unbelievably complex network of labor laws and social security 
schemes. Her leaders in various political parties have, by their 
experiments, pointed the way for numerous other countries. 

Because it is dependent on the whims of any of several minor 
parties, and because the factions once making up the Popular Front 
have little in common, Chile’s government is a fragile thing. It is 
one of the weakest governments in South America; yet it is the 
one government chosen by and responding to the rank and file of 
citizens. It has a certain reserve of strength stemming from the 
simple fact that it is truly representative. And there is a good deal 
of reason for believing that genuinely representative governments 
in South America will serve as bulwarks against possible totali- 
tarian encroachment, for they are far less likely to become the 
easy victims of local Nazi pressure. 

Brazil, of course, stands alone in this brief survey. In one 
sense, Brazil’s present role as the most obviously authoritarian 
regime in South America is singular, for Brazil has had the most 
peaceful and orderly evolution of them all. Brazil won independ- 
ence, abolished slavery, and turned from monarchy to republic 
without noticeable disorder or violence. But since 1930 the story 
has been different. 

The government of Getulio Vargas, from 1930 to the present, 
has had three distinct phases. After his original coup, Vargas 
had the title Provisional President until 1934. Then he was elected 
in the legal manner and served as Brazil’s constitutional president 
for three years. From the peaceable “revolution” of 1937 onward, 
Vargas has been a super-constitutional executive, a dictator in 
many respects and the source of effective political power at all 
times. 

So far as I am able to appraise it, the Vargas government is a 
mild, well-intentioned and popular example of authoritarian rule. 
It is manifestly a dictatorship. There is neither freedom of speech 
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nor freedom of the press. There have been persecutions of politi- 
cal enemies. There is a naked assertion of power at the center, 
in opposition to the historic rights of states and individuals. Yet 
time and time again, as I inquired frankly of men in every walk 
of life, I found the same response. We would prefer democracy, 
as a principle, these men told me, but for Brazil and for the pres- 
ent, this is better. We are not ready for democratic self-govern- 
ment in Brazil. 

In paraphrase, that is what I heard at every turn, except in Sao 
Paulo state, where the bitterness of the unsuccessful revolt in 
1932 has persisted. In Sao Paulo there is a genuine hostility to 
Vargas. But there is also a readiness to admit that in many ways, 
especially in economic affairs, Brazil is rather better off than she 
would be if the states had continued their grappling for domi- 
nance. 

President Vargas himself is temperate, not fond of violent 
methods. He is clever and not stubborn. He is a civilian, not a 
soldier, and has indeed earned some ill will in the army for being 
so thoroughly a civilian. He does not try to jam new policies and 
new ideas down the throats of Brazilians, but searches out pclicies 
and procedures that will enhance his own popularity while still 
leading Brazil along the road to progress. 

The worst of the numerous abuses in the Vargas regime, it 
seems to me, is the censorship and coercion of the press, for this 
means a journalism of sycophants. It means that the people of 
Brazil are getting a false picture of their country and its govern- 
ment. And after a time censorship breeds an uncritical spirit which 
cannot be wholesome in a land where the mass of people in all 
classes hope eventually to embrace democracy and govern them- 
selves as free men. 

In any event, it would be very wrong to compare the dictator- 
ship at Rio de Janeiro with those of Berlin and Rome and Mos- 
cow. Vargas has no burning zeal to punish men for their racial 
characteristics. He makes no campaign of extermination against 
the churches—although he is not at all popular with the Catholic 
dlergy. Vargas has ample power to keep order, so long as the army 
is with him. But he has no Gestapo to spy upon his people and 
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coerce them into a listless silence. Nor does he harbor any fanat- 
ical dreams of conquest that would threaten neighboring countries. 

The most meaningful dispute among Brazilians—among those 
who differ in their appraisal of the Vargas regime—is over his 
competence in politico-economic planning. The strongest claim 
made for the government, in almost every quarter, is that it is 
producing economic progress and orderly reform. But the most 
emphatic indictment of Vargas which I heard in Brazil was the 
bald assertion that his economic reforms are not sound, are not 
efficiently administered, and do not compare with the policies a 
traditional government of politicians would be pursuing. I do not 
feel able to make a judgment on this score. 

Turning now to the fourth and last of the trends mentioned 
at the outset—to welfare legislation—I can only define the trend, 
without attempting even to summarize the vast mass of laws and 
decrees in these countries calculated to lift the bulk of urban and 
farm workers to a higher level of health, education, and security. 

Argentina has done least in this direction, partly because the 
need is less acute, partly because workers are not organized polit- 
ically to demand the aid of government. Chile has done the most, 
although it may be that Uruguay, not specially noticed in this 
study, would take higher rank in terms of the success of its social 
experiments. Peru has been engaged in cautious reforms and has 
followed rather than set an example. Brazil, as in other respects, 
stands quite apart. The pattern there is one of imposed reforms, 
of benevolent dictatorship. 

This great and growing body of social legislation in the four 
countries includes regulation of working hours, establishment of 
minimum wages, construction of better low-rent housing, inter- 
sive education in diet and health habits, creation of old-age pension 
systems, strengthening of laws for the prevention of industrial 
accidents and for compensation of victims, fostering of smaller 
farms owned by those who work them, direct governmental pro- 
vision of food or meals to the most needy urban workers, public 
feeding of school children, provision of recreational facilities for 
urban populations, and many other enterprises of a related char- 
acter. 
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The new emphasis on welfare legislation is not a proof that 
democracy is gaining ground; it corresponds too closely to the 
benevolence of various fascist governments. Yet it reflects, in the 
case of South American governments, something more than an 
appreciation of the impact of world economic chaos on the plain 
people of these exporting nations. It reflects also the development 
of a social conscience among South American statesmen, and in 
some countries a clearer perception by the bulk of citizens them- 
selves of their right to a better opportunity and a fuller security. 

Such welfare measures cannot, of course, lift the standard of 
life very much. That waits on technical advance, new capital, and 
expanded production. It waits also on the training of millions in 
the skills that are needed for greater production. But the social 
advances chartered in these last few years at least suggest that in 
South America the fruits of any progress in years to come will 
be more justly apportioned than they have been in the past. 











That Argentine Beef 


Toward a Practical Pan-Americanism 


By S. D. Myres, Jr. 


HAT TO DO about Argentine beef has become an 
WW iz smein problem of the first magnitude. The 

issue vitally affects our relations with Argentina and, 
in turn, has a significant bearing on the matter of hemisphere 
solidarity. While it is basically economic, the problem has political 
complications. To the people in Argentina who count, the way our 
government deals with this one question is the measure of our 
good or ill will toward their nation. 

In its present form the problem developed from the compre- 
hensive and stringent Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930. Various 
regulations designed to protect American livestock from contami- 
nation had been applied since the Civil War; as late as 1927, for 
example, the United States Department of Agriculture, in pur- 
suance of authority granted by Congress, adopted a rule which 
restricted the importation of fresh or frozen beef, veal, mutton, 
lamb or pork from any zone, region, or country where rinderpest 
or foot and mouth disease existed. This measure, while adequate, 
was flexible enough to permit exceptions in favor of those areas 
within a country which were free of the disease. The act of 1930, 
however, allows no exceptions. According to its provisions, if the 
Secretary of Agriculture finds that the foot and mouth disease 
exists anywhere in a given country, the fresh meat products from 
all parts of that country are to be excluded (Section 306). In 
addition, the act levies a duty of six cents a pound, with a mini- 
mum of 20 per cent ad valorem, on canned beef imported into the 
United States (Section 706). 

The application of these restrictions to Argentina has been a 
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blow to the interests of that nation. In 1922 we received from 
Argentine producers 11,102,780 pounds of fresh beef valued at 
$854,266, and 356,416 pounds of canned meat worth $92,074. 
In 1926 we took only 1,488,039 pounds of fresh beef having a 
value of $170,688, but our purchases of canned meat increased to 
13,055,317 pounds, worth $1,600,439. In 1928, after the new 
sanitary regulations of the Department of Agriculture had gone 
into effect, we bought only 7,425 pounds of fresh beef, but we 
consumed 26,814,730 pounds of canned meat. The tariff act of 
1930 reduced our imports even more. In 1931 we took no fresh 
beef and only 8,432,581 pounds of canned meat. Part of the 
decline in imports of canned meat was undoubtedly due to the 
depression, for by 1933 our purchases of this commodity had 
increased to 19,659,546 pounds. Even so, the complete loss of 
her fresh beef market in the United States and the reduction of 
her sales of canned meat by 7,155,184 pounds between the year 
1928 and the year 1933 were to Argentina matters of serious 
concern. 

The reaction of the Argentine people and their government 
against the Smoot-Hawley Act and its consequences was spon- 
taneous and natural: Argentine buyers turned increasingly to other 
sources than the United States for the goods they needed. Thus, 
while they bought an annual average of $165,222,000 worth in the 
period 1926-1930, they took only $42,537,000 worth annually in 
1931-1935. The decline in their purchases after the tariff act was 
passed amounted to more than 70 per cent. 

This decline resulted in part from a new exchange system 
which Argentina adopted in November, 1933. The government 
established an “‘official”’ rate of exchange which applied to imports 
from countries with which Argentina had clearing arrangements. 
The “free market” rate applied to all other countries, including the 
United States. In April, 1935, the government introduced a surtax 
which gave the official rate an advantage of 20 per cent over the 
free market rate. In other words, goods from the United States 
were penalized one-fifth their value as against similar goods from 
countries with which Argentina had a favorable balance of trade. 

The economic effects of these restrictions and reprisals were 
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bad, but the political effects were worse. In both Argentina and 
the United States, the meat-producing interests found ample argu- 
ments to prove the bad faith of their competitors. The estancieros 
of the Argentine took personal offense that all their prize cattle, 
among the best in the world, should be stigmatized as diseased and 
unfit for human use. Because of their wide influence socially and 
in the government, their attitude was in all respects the attitude 
of the nation. They and those who supported their position— 
and there was none to challenge it—were now fully convinced of 
the existence of Yankee imperialism and sharp dealing. 

At the same time the ranchers of our Western states were 
exercising their influence. It was chiefly through their endeavors 
that Congress had inserted the meat restrictions in the Smoot- 
Hawley Act. Their strategy was to emphasize the seriousness and 
extent of the foot and mouth disease in Argentina; according to 
their argument, if the disease existed anywhere in that country, 
it must exist everywhere. Having won their point, they rested 
content with the thought that they had saved America from a 
costly cattle scourge and, incidentally, had kept the American meat 
market safe—for themselves. They remained organized and ready, 
however, to spring into action at the first sign of danger to “Amer- 
ican interests.” 

Thus the clash of two special-interest groups, the estancieros 
of Argentina and the ranchers of the United States, created an 
impasse in the relations of the two states. The controversy was 
aggravated by the tradition of distrust which already existed 
between the governments of Argentina and the United States. 
Almost from the outset their policies had continually conflicted. 

In 1831 and 1832, for example, trouble developed over the 
mistreatment of American sailors by the Argentine governor of 
the Falkland Islands. His highhanded methods led Washington 
to protest, but the officials at Buenos Aires refused to intervene, 
and defended the governor’s conduct. When in 1833 England 
seized the islands on the basis of a claim from Spain, Argentina 
sought to invoke the Monroe Doctrine. Our State Department, 
however, was not impressed with the arguments of Argentina, 
and permitted England to take control without entering a protest. 
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The Argentines remembered this affair and frequently referred to 
it as proof of American duplicity. 

Again, in 1888 our Congress levied a tariff on wool which 
discriminated against Argentina in favor of Australia and New 
Zealand. Despite the protests of the Argentine government and of 
the United States Minister at Buenos Aires, as well as of many 
impartial economists, the measure was allowed to stand. It is more 
than a coincidence that following the passage of this legislation, 
Argentine farmers turned increasingly to the production of corn 
and wheat, which have given us far more competition than wool in 
the world’s markets. 

During the World War, Argentina maintained her neutrality 
in spite of the participation of the United States and most of the 
other Latin-American countries. Our government intimated that 
Argentina was not following the path of Pan-Americanism, but 
the Argentine leaders did not change their attitude; if anything, 
they moved toward a more completely isolationist policy. This 
policy was noticeable following the war when the government 
refused to participate in the League of Nations or even in the 
efforts being made in the Western Hemisphere to establish a better 
international order. The failure of Argentina to ratify the Gondra 
Conciliation Convention of 1923 was characteristic of her policy 
of nonparticipation, as was her refusal as late as 1928 to send 
delegates to the Conference on Conciliation and Arbitration which 
met in Washington. 

While Argentina was represented at the Pan-American Con- 
ference at Havana in 1928, she was there chiefly to bait the United 
States for its policy of intervention in Haiti and Nicaragua. 
Assuming the role of spokesmen for the so-called victims of 
American imperialism, the Argentine representatives were in 
reality the sponsors of the anti-intervention resolution which gave 
President Coolidge and Secretary of State Hughes so much con- 
cern. Because of the adroit maneuvering of Coolidge and Hughes, 
the resolution was not forced to a vote, but the debate on it drove 
a wedge between the United States and a bloc of Latin-American 
countries. Argentina thus emerged as the leader of the anti-United 
States group. Her Foreign Minister, Saavedra Lamas, whose 
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prestige had become something to reckon with, now advanced his 
Anti-War Pact, with its clause condemning intervention, as an 
expression of true Pan-Americanism. 

Such was the background of United States-Argentine relations 
when Mr. Roosevelt came to the presidency in 1933. Recognizing 
that something must be done to win favor south of the Rio Grande, 
he incorporated into his inaugural address the now famous refer- 
ence to the Good Neighbor. Argentina and her followers, however, 
remained skeptical until at Montevideo Secretary Hull convinced 
them that a fundamental change actually had taken place in our 
policy. That he did by accepting the Anti-War Pact of Saavedra 
Lamas and by declaring that the United States relinquished the 
rights of intervention in Latin America which she had exercised 
in the past. This policy of reassurance was backed by such positive 
acts as the withdrawal of the marines from Haiti and abrogation 
of the protectorate over Cuba. At Buenos Aires, previous center 
of disaffection, Pan-Americanism achieved a new high in 1936 
when the principle of hemisphere defense and solidarity was pro- 
claimed. The prominent parts which President Roosevelt and 
Foreign Minister Lamas played in this conference emphasized a 
growing cordiality between their governments. 

But the exclusion of their meats from the American market 
continued to nettle the Argentine people. Realizing the importance 
of settling the issue, our State Department, in 1935, had negoti- 
ated with the Argentine government a Sanitary Convention so 
drawn as to admit fresh meats from zones which our inspectors 
found free of foot and mouth disease. The measure was designed 
to apply first to Patagonia, which was known to have few cattle 
and no disease. The provisions were so reasonable and protected 
American herds so fully that those interested in a fair solution of 
the controversy concluded that at last an understanding had been 
reached. But they had ignored the strength and fervor of the 
American National Live Stock Association, which brought its 
weight to bear and killed the convention while it was still in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

This failure, and the publicity accompanying it, caused further 
reactions in Argentina unfavorable to the United States. The 
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resentment was expressed not only in the press and by individual 
political leaders, but was reflected officially in the stand taken by 
Leopoldo Melo, head of the Argentine delegation at the Havana 
conference last year. It will be recalled that he opposed the plan 
of the United States to establish an inter-American trusteeship 
over the colonies in this hemisphere belonging to countries over- 
run by the Nazis. He argued against collective trusteeship as being 
communistic, and against immediate joint control as being un- 
necessary. With such opposition, Secretary Hull and Mr. Laurence 
Duggan, Head of the Division of American Republics in the State 
Department, had to content themselves with a system of “pro- 
visional administration” to become effective when an attempt 
should be made to transfer the sovereignty or ownership of one 
of the colonies. 

Meeting Sefior Melo in Buenos Aires later, I was impressed 
by his appearance and manner. A small, wizened, bald, beak- 
nosed man in his early dotage, he seemed admirably fitted to the 
role of proud obstructionist which he had essayed. Talking with 
him, I heard that Argentina had opposed granting the United 
States naval bases in the River Plate region because that would 
have endangered a neutralized zone. Actually, though he did not 
say so, the Argentine government feared having so close at hand 
a power whose friendship she was not sure of. As a result of the 
Argentine protest, a decision was reached that the bases should 
be under the control of Uruguay, but that the United States should 
give financial and technical aid in their construction. 

Administration leaders in Washington realized that our un- 
satisfactory relations with Argentina were endangering the peace 
structure of the entire hemisphere. With the war in Europe de- 
moralizing the economies of Argentina and other Latin-American 
countries and with Nazi pressure and intrigue operating to a 
greater or less extent in all of them, the need to eliminate this 
disturbing factor was evident. The formula which our State De- 
partment projected this time was simple and limited in scope. It 
would merely permit our Navy to buy 10,000 tons of corned beef 
outside the United States. The proposal was included in the naval 
appropriation bill then before Congress. In spite of its modest 
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provisions, the plan evoked extensive debate both in the United 
States and in Argentina. It became, in fact, another test case bear- 
ing not only on the immediate economic problem but also on the 
good relations between the two countries. 

I was in Argentina during March and April when the contro- 
versy was at its height, and had an opportunity to study its 
various phases at first hand. The newspapers—great ones like 
La Prensa and La Nacion as well as the provincial press—printed 
in detail each new development in Washington and carried various 
editorials on the subject. The problem was discussed in the offices, 
cafés, and drawing-rooms of Buenos Aires, Rosario, Avellaneda, 
La Plata, and Santa Fé. Riders of the herd on the pampas knew 
from their major-domos that the United States was again con- 
sidering the purchase of their beef—a small amount, to be sure, 
but an amount that might increase in the future, much to their 
satisfaction and benefit. All this because the people of Argentina, 
more than those of any other country, are “cattle conscious,”’ and 
measure their economic welfare in terms of the beef market just 
as we do ours in terms of the New York Stock Exchange. Then, 
at bottom, there is a sincere wish among the Argentines to reach 
an accord with the Yanquis whom they are like in so many respects 
and whom they admire despite years of bungling diplomacy, and 
despite all the bad impressions from gangster-type movies and 
hard-drinking, impolite tourists. 

From the standpoint of logic, Argentina has a good case for 
increasing her exports to the United States. At present her peo- 
ple buy almost twice as much from us as we do from them. This 
condition is due in part to the war, but it existed even before 
hostilities began in Europe. Thus in 1938, while selling Argentina 
225,000,000 pesos’ worth of goods, we took from her only 
119,000,000 pesos’ worth. During the first year of the war, our 
sales to Argentina increased approximately 80 per cent, but our 
purchases from her only 46 per cent. In spite of increased sales 
of wool to the United States in 1940, at the end of the year Argen- 
tina’s trade position was still unsatisfactory, with an unfavorable 
balance of 64,514,602 pesos. Reports for the first months of 1941 
indicate no improvement in the general situation. 
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To the frugal Argentines, all this adds up to one thing: Where 
can they get the dollar exchange necessary to enable them to con- 
tinue buying from the United States goods which they need? They 
cannot get the exchange by sales to Europe, for that source of 
revenue has been largely closed. Their sales elsewhere have always 
been negligible. To buy from the United States—and our country 
is now the only source of much the Argentine people require— 
they can either borrow money from us or exchange their products 
for our products. In their view, borrowing is unsatisfactory, for 
it gives only temporary relief. In the long run, the debts must be 
paid, with interest. The Argentines thus regard the loans made 
by our Treasury and our Export-Import Bank with much less 
enthusiasm than many persons in our country had hoped they 
would display. They take the position that a reasonable amount 
of trade is the one satisfactory solution of the problem. 

But what can they send to the United States in exchange for 
our combustibles, automobiles, machinery, and chemicals? Not 
corn or wheat, for we produce more of these than we require. 
Perhaps additional amounts of wool, fruits, and wines. But these 
commodities would by no means be of sufficient value to supply 
the needed exchange. Only one important product remains—meat. 
The Argentines almost to a man are convinced that a large and 
unsupplied market exists in the United States for all types of meat 
products. They believe that this market is closed because the cattle 
interests of our Western states have brought continuous pressure 
on Congress for their selfish purposes. They believe—and have 
good arguments to support their belief—that as a result the aver- 
age American consumer is paying more for meat than he should, 
and that the meat diet of hundreds of thousands of people in the 
United States is deficient because of the high prices which they 
cannot afford to pay at all. 

If one visits an Argentine estancia he is impressed with the 
fact that here is the most natural, economical meat-producing 
area in the world. Grass and alfalfa grow almost like weeds, and 
cattle fatten three times as fast as on most ranches in the United 
States. Moreover, land is much cheaper and, thanks to the pre- 
ponderant influence of the estancieros in the government, taxes 
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are much less. A filet mignon for which we commonly pay $1.00 
to $1.50 sells in the Argentine for 25 cents. And what quality the 
steak is! It is so tender that it almost falls apart; the taste is 
delectable, the nutrition content extremely high. With such food 
available in great abundance, the Argentines have trouble under- 
standing why it is necessary for the government of the United 
States to require that vitamins be put in our flour. Certainly, they 
insist, it cannot be the will of the American people to deprive 
themselves of a rich, indispensable food of which Argentina has 
plenty, and a part of which she wants to exchange for American 
goods. Rather, the Argentines think, a minority in the American 
Congress is responsible for this absurd situation. 

To the argument that they would ruin the American meat pro- 
ducer’s market, the Argentines enter a general denial. They point 
out, first, that they do not have a sufficient surplus to begin dump- 
ing operations. Seventy-two per cent of the beef produced is con- 
sumed at home. Of that exported, Great Britain regularly buys 
some 75 per cent. The Argentines say that all they need is a quota 
of 2 per cent of the United States market, somewhat like the sugar 
quota which we granted to Cuba. The market, they insist, could 
easily absorb this amount of meat, especially since a deficiency 
exists in our diet. The American public would thus get cheaper 
and better meat, while Argentina would have an additional $30,- 
000,000 a year with which to pay for her purchases from the 
United States. That $30,000,000 is approximately what Argentina 
needs to break even in her trade transactions with us. 

There are, in general, two points of view in Argentina con- 
cerning the manner of handling the potential meat trade with the 
United States. One view is extremist. Those who hold it—and 
they are decreasing in number and influence—insist that foot and 
mouth disease is a mere invention of American stockmen who fear 
honest competition. They admit that the disease is found in vari- 
ous parts of Argentina but point out that it is mild in its effects 
and that seldom does a cow die of it. They also raise this question: 
“If the disease were so bad as Americans claim, why shouldn't 
the people of England, as well as all their herds, be dead by now! 
England has been buying and consuming fresh meats from the 
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Argentine for many years.” The answer is, of course, that in 
Argentina the disease is mild but when transported to the United 
States it has been virulent and destructive. Further, it should be 
said that England has actually had foot and mouth disease and 
that it has been a costly experience; but that since England can 
get meats in sufficient quantity only from the Argentine, she must 
run the risks entailed or do without. 

The second view is more reasonable and offers a basis for ulti- 
mate compromise. It now is accepted by the majority of thinking 
persons in the Argentine. They admit the danger of transferring 
the foot and mouth disease to the United States and recognize the 
need for our sanitary regulations. They regard the Sanitary Con- 
vention of 1935, still before our Senate, as a fair method of deal- 
ing with the matter. They are willing that our Department of 
Agriculture shall pass on the sanitary conditions in zones from 
which shipments of meats are to be made. They will grant Amer- 
ican inspectors full access to the estancias where the cattle are 
grown, to the stockyards, and to the packing houses. Moreover, 
they are apparently willing for their government to accept the 
assistance of American stock experts in a fight against foot and 
mouth disease. They do not contemplate a large trade in fresh 
beef immediately, but would be encouraged to find our restrictions 
lifted with respect to Patagonia, where, as our officials in Argen- 
tina have frequently certified, rinderpest does not exist. 

Those of moderate opinion feel that while the American mar- 
ket for fresh meat cannot be rapidly expanded, there is an oppor- 
tunity to increase sales of corned beef. It will be recalled that this 
product is already sold here in large quantities. Thus in 1937 we 
took 29,134 tons; in 1938, 22,389 tons; in 1939, 28,831 tons; and 
in 1940, 20,725 tons. On the basis of total Argentine production 
of canned beef, our purchases ranged from 30.38 per cent in 1937 
down to 19.34 per cent in 1940. The corned beef imported into the 
United States is subject to the single requirement that it shall have 
been heated to 154 degrees F. inside temperature while being 
packed. The Argentine product is of definite nutritive value; its 
price makes it readily available to a large body of consumers ; and 
it is not produced in the United States, where higher prices for 
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fresh meats prevail. It has been estimated that Argentina can 
supply excellent corned beef at 16 cents a pound; in the United 
States the cost of production likely would be 36 cents, or more 
than twice as much. 

But the chief difficulty for the Argentine exporters is our tariff 
of six cents a pound. When costs of the tin containers, and freight 
and handling charges are added, 85 per cent of the wholesale price 
of the product has already been expended by the time it reaches 
New York. The 15 per cent margin is hardly sufficient for the 
distributor to operate on safely, much less to encourage him to 
expand sales. A reduction of the import duty therefore appears 
necessary to the exporters. If the tariff were cut in half, that 
would materially increase the potential market in the United 
States. The producers say further that there would be little danger 
of Argentina’s flooding the market with corned beef. Their total 
annual output is now only about 100,000 tons, of which England 
purchases 60 per cent and the United States 20 per cent. With 
England taking such great quantities of fresh meats, the supply 
of corned beef is limited. Thus the United States is regarded 
essentially as a “residuary” market. That would hold true even if 
our purchases of corned beef were doubled. 

Argentine opinion discounts the effects of competition between 
their corned beef and American corned pork. Admitting that the 
problem exists, Argentine producers insist that it is temporary. 
They say it arises from the American corn surplus, which en- 
courages the raising of hogs. Since the basis of the problem is the 
corn-hog ratio, and since this ratio fluctuates greatly, they main- 
tain that the extensive merchandising of corned pork is little more 
than an emergency measure. Further, they doubt that corned beef 
and corned pork would compete seriously, because of differences 
in taste. Beef they regard as a staple food for daily use. Pork, 
because of its richness, is more of a delicacy to be eaten less fre- 
quently. Then, finally, they point out that the American diet is so 
deficient in meats—especially those meats within the purchase 
range of the lower economic groups—that the increased imports 
would be absorbed naturally and without loss to American pro- 
ducers. 
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From the Argentine standpoint, an improvement in conditions 
governing the importation of canned meats would have a double 
significance. In the first place, it would be tangible evidence that 
the Good Neighbor policy means what it professes. Critics of the 
United States would have less ground on which to stand. Argen- 
tine advocates of hemisphere accord would thus be supplied with 
strong arguments favoring American leadership in the new Pan- 
American system. In the second place, Argentina would receive at 
least a part of the dollar exchange vital to her at this time. A1 
ican manufactures have become indispensable to the maintena: 
and improvement of Argentine economic life. Any deterioration 
of her economy, with all the strains upon it at present, might lead 
to social and political upheavals which, in the present struggle for 
democracy in the world, would open the way for totalitarian 
methods. Better trade arrangements with the United States, 
whereby Argentina can secure goods which she requires without 
undermining her entire fiscal system in paying for them, are con- 
sidered a sine qua non by persons in Argentina who have given 
serious thought to the economic position of their country. 

To the thoughtful Argentines the question is not merely one 
of selling a few thousand tons of beef to the United States in 
order to purchase a few more automobiles from us. The problem 
is much deeper and much more serious. It involves the entire life 
of the country, both now and in the future. To understand their 
reasoning, we must keep in mind, as the Argentines do, the nature 
of their economic order, the place which it has normally occupied 
in the modern world, and the place it has come to occupy since 
Europe went to war. 

For many years Argentina has been known as the world’s bread 
basket. She supplies three-fourths of the world’s trade in beef and 
veal, and more than half of its trade in corn. She ranks only after 
Canada as an exporter of wheat, and only after New Zealand as 
an exporter of lamb and mutton. In addition she produces two- 
thirds of the world’s flax, three-fourths of its quebracho, and is 
second only to Australia in exports of wool. Agricultural and 
ranch products constitute 97 per cent of her total exports. In 1939, 
measured in terms of pesos, 43.8 per cent of her exports were 
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agricultural products and 48.8 per cent were ranch products. Her 
investment in farms and ranches has been estimated at $8,300,- 
000,000, while the value of her industrial plant is set at only 
$1,653,000,000. In spite of some recent industrial development, 
Argentina still imports 23 per cent of the goods which her people 
consume. On the other hand, she normally exports fully 20 per 
cent of her annual production of goods. When it is recalled that 
we in the United States import only 5 or 6 per cent of the goods 
we use, and export only 8 to 10 per cent of our production, the 
greater dependence of Argentina on foreign trade is at once 
apparent. 

The following table shows the average annual amount and 
value of Argentina’s principal exports during the period from 
1935 to 1938: 














(I Q Pane Value Percentage 

Commodity Tons) (In Million Pesos) of Value 
ee 6,790 386 22.3 
ee 608 287 16.6 
BI crciinicstcadoeeen 2,824 276 15.9 
Flax 1,583 221 12.8 
, RON 136 148 8.5 
Ses 163 117 6.7 
Quebracho_... 179 37 2.0 
Cotton 30 24 1.4 
SS 334 19 1.1 
Barley 330 19 1.1 
Others 1,576 200 11.5 
Tool. 14,553 1,734 100.0 














For the sale of her most important products Argentina is de- 
pendent on foreign markets. She normally sells abroad, on the 
basis of figures for the period 1928-1937, 81.1 per cent of her total 
production of corn, 31.2 per cent of her meats, 62.3 per cent of 
her wheat, and 90.2 per cent of her flax. For several decades, more 
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than 70 per cent of Argentina’s total exports have gone regularly 
to Europe, and less than 25 per cent to American countries, in- 
cluding the United States. Thus, in 1938, 31.8 per cent of her 
trade was with Great Britain, with whom she had a favorable 
balance of 185,000,000 pesos; 11.5 per cent was with Germany, 
with a favorable balance of 17,500,000 pesos; 6.8 per cent was 
with Belgium, 21,500,000 pesos; 6.4 per cent was with Holland, 
61,800,000 pesos; and 5.3 per cent was with France, 12,400,000 
pesos. At the same time, 8.1 per cent of her trade was with the 
United States, and from this trade Argentina sustained an un- 
favorable balance of 136,000,000 pesos. 

One year of war was sufficient almost to paralyze Argentina’s 
basic European trade. Thus, while in 1939 Germany purchased 
90,000,000 pesos’ worth of Argentine goods, in 1940 she took only 
4,700 pesos’ worth. The purchases of Belgium dropped from 
110,900,000 pesos in 1939 to 35,700,000 in 1940 ; those of Czecho- 
slovakia from 5,100,000 pesos to 139. Increased trade with Great 
Britain, Russia, Japan, the United States, Spain, France, and 
Italy compensated for these losses somewhat, but the general 
decline was serious. In terms of quantities of goods exported, 
there was a drop of 12.6 per cent in livestock products, 28.4 per 
cent in agricultural products, and 42.7 per cent in forest products. 
A fairly strong condition developed in the dairying and wool 
trades, but it was insufficient to bring general improvement. 

The progress of the war has aggravated Argentina’s economic 
plight. The invasion of Holland, Belgium, and France, and the 
extension of the British blockade, aicng with the scarcity of ships 
to transport her goods, have left Argentina with huge surpluses 
and few buyers. A report published by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture late in March indicates that the peso value of all trade in the 
first two months of 1941 declined 49 per cent as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1940. Exports were 46 per cent less 
and imports 52.5 per cent less. As compared with the same months 
of 1939, exports and imports in January and February of 1941 
were off 21.6 per cent and 28.4 per cent, respectively. 

The government of Argentina has tried desperately to stem 
the tide, but has been only partly successful. Its program of aid to 
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agriculture, as in the buying of corn, has brought little permanent 
relief but has contributed materially to the deficit of approxi- 
mately a billion pesos with which the treasury is confronted. Nor 
are matters improved any by the feud between the Conservatives 
and Radicals in Congress over election irregularities at Mendoza 
and Santa Fé, and by the serious illness of President Ortiz. For 
months now, the government has been inactive—unable or un- 
willing to tackle the pressing fiscal and economic problems of the 
country. Many persons are asking, “Will we have another strong 
man and how soon?” 

It is with this background that the Argentine producer views 
the whole question of trade with the United States. With his mar- 
kets in Europe cut off, with worthless surpluses of corn, wheat 
and other commodities on hand, with little good money to buy 
what he needs, with his government unable to bring relief, with 
his political leaders divided almost to the point of revolution, it is 
only natural that he should turn to the one nation able to assist 
him and his fellows in the emergency. Already, as he points out, 
Argentina is buying from the United States 29.1 per cent, by 
value, of all her imports. That means, as he repeatedly says, an 
increase in purchases amounting to 80 per cent since the war began. 
Why should the United States, which proclaims the policy of the 
Good Neighbor, refuse to reciprocate by allowing her people to 
buy the things which they actually need and which the people of 
Argentina are eager to supply? Such things as corned beef and 
fresh meats from zones free of foot and mouth disease . . . 

Fortunately, our Congress, after much discussion and some 
opposition from American cattle interests, has agreed to permit 
the Navy to buy the 10,000 tons of canned beef from South 
America. Argentina, of course, will receive her share of the busi- 
ness. So the efforts of Mr. Sumner Welles of our State Depart- 
ment and Vice President Henry Wallace to promote better rela- 
tions with Argentina have apparently begun to bear fruit. The 
Argentines have noticed with satisfaction that the measure re- 
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receive from the transaction is small—only about $2,400,000— 
her producers and exporters naturally wonder about further 
prospects for increasing sales, now that a beginning has been made. 

It is not easy to estimate the potentialities of the United States 
market for imported meat, even if present restrictions on imports 
are changed. Americans are consuming more meat now than at 
any time since 1934, yet their meat diet is still much more 
restricted than that of our fathers and mothers; forty years ago 
the average person in the United States consumed 20 per cent 
more meat than he does today. High prices are partly responsible 
for this change, but there are other factors, such as the urban 
dweller’s preference for a light diet with less meat than was 
formerly used. The American Meat Packers Institute has spent 
approximately $2,000,000 in the last twenty years in its “educa- 
tional” campaign designed to get housewives to buy and use more 
meats. Whether this campaign is counteracting the influence of 
Hollywood, which has so effectively glamorized the slender figure, 
and of the host of dietary faddists throughout the country, is 
problematical. 

Again, the production of meat in the United States is increas- 
ing year by year. The recent loss of our foreign markets for 
cotton, corn and wheat—along with the government’s program of 
restricted acreage for those commodities—has led thousands of 
farmers to substitute the raising of cattle to be used both for 
(dairying and for the livestock market. The results of this signifi- 
cant change have not yet been fully felt, but they are already 
becoming noticeable. In 1930 there were 59,730,000 cattle in the 
United States. The following year the number had increased to 
60,915,000. By 1939 there were 66,789,000, and in 1940 there 
were 71,666,000. These figures emphasize not only the extent of 
the gross supply of cattle, but also the great possibilities of increas- 
ing the supply of meat in ratio to the annual consumption. In 1939 
the meat and lard production from livestock slaughtered under 
Federal inspection was 13,353,000 pounds, or an increase of 8 
per cent over the 1938 production of 12,404,000 pounds, and 11 
per cent over the five-year average of 1934-1938—12,049,000 
pounds. In 1939 our packing plants produced 42,421,000 pounds 
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of frozen beef; in 1940, 62,961,000 pounds—an increase in one 
year of 20,540,000 pounds, or almost 50 per cent. With our cattle 
more than twice as numerous as those of Argentina (which has 
slightly more than 33,000,000 head), it appears that our farms 
and ranches should be able to supply the normal needs of our 
market for years to come. This conclusion seems to be even more 
logical when we consider that the increase of population in the 
United States is becoming less rapid, while the rate of increase in 
the number of cattle has apparently not yet reached its peak. 

Hard realities like these, however, do not mean that Argentine 
meat can have no place in our economy. There is a definite need 
in this country, among our working classes, for cheaper and better 
meats. Argentina is in the best possible position to supply them, 
whether they be canned, or fresh from disease-free zones. The 
admittance of more meat from Argentina should also have a 
stabilizing effect on meat prices here, especially at this time when 
the prices of all foods are likely to advance too much for the 
comfort of the consumer. As we turn our attention more and 
more to the production of war materials, and as an increasing 
number of our men undertake military service, we may find the 
reserve supply of meats in Argentina to be a national asset of 
considerable importance. 

Now that Congress has shown a disposition to consider the 
problem on its merits, the next logical step would be the negotia- 
tion of a trade agreement with Argentina in which the outstanding 
economic issues between our countries could be settled on a recipro- 
cal basis. The failure of negotiations two years ago was under- 
standable in view of the Senate’s refusal even to consider the 
Sanitary Convention of 1935. The passage of the act authorizing 
purchase of corned beef for the Navy opens the way for a general 
agreement. This agreement should, of course, guarantee that 
American exports to Argentina will receive fair treatment. It 
should include a reduction of Argentine duties on automobiles, 
machinery and other items, as well as an abandonment of exchange 
discriminations. On our part, concessions might be made in favor 
of such Argentine products as wool, flax, hides and skins, wines, 
and meats, including mutton and pork. 
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The section of the agreement (or supplementary convention) 
relating to beef might well contain these provisions: 


1. A reduction of our tariff on corned beef to three cents a 
pound or less. 


2. Safeguards against importing fresh beef from zones known 
to be infected with foot and mouth disease. 


3. Full inspection, at all stages of production, packing, and 
shipment, of fresh meats designed for export. 


4. Authorization to exclude fresh meat coming from any zone 
which the inspectors find to be contaminated. 


5. Limitation of imports to a given quota in order that the 
domestic market will not be adversely affected. 


Because of the economic difficulties involved, it is too much to 
hope that a trade agreement will give Argentina full relief. Until 
her normal markets in Europe are restored, or until the United 
States changes its economy materially, she must depend on tem- 
porary measures, such as loans, to tide her over. But while what 
we can do toward providing markets for her surpluses may be 
limited, we can at least do everything possible. That some economic 
benefits would result from a trade agreement there can be no 
doubt. More important than these, however, would be the psycho- 
logical advantages. The people of Argentina, now suspicious of us 
for reasons of their own, would come to understand that we North 
Americans are fundamentally simpdtico, and that we intend by 
every reasonable means to promote good neighborliness in deed as 
well as in word. With a large part of the world now involved in 
a war that threatens the peace and security of every nation, the 
solidarity of the American hemisphere in the defense of its free 
institutions assumes paramount importance. Confidence, mutual 
respect, and good faith must be the spiritual bases of any Pan- 
Americanism strong enough to withstand the strains of the com- 
ing weeks and months. When such values are at stake, it ill be- 
hooves us in the New World to quibble over petty selfish interests. 
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The problem of Argentine beef is typical of those with which 
we peoples of the Americas must deal. It is, in fact, a test of 
practical Pan-Americanism. The way we deal with it may well 
indicate the fundamental strength or weakness of the hemisphere 
system which we have created, and on which we strongly rely, as 
a bond of unity and a shield against foreign tyranny. 
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Mexican Sketch Book 


By Margaret B. Brown 


OCHO 


Courts at Sabinas Hidalgo, in Nuevo Leon. We went 
there to spend the Fourth of July and stayed for three 
delightful days. 

The Courts are wholly Mexican, presided over by Luz, who 
makes the beds and lights the lamps and opens and shuts the gate 
when you drive in or out of the patio. And very early in the 
morning you hear her pumping water, starting her daily washing, 
and you hear the donkeys braying and children calling and old 
men shuffling by the window bound for the town with their loads 
of wood. And you peek out through the curtain at the ox teams 
being driven by, and then you see a little herd of goats, a motley 
crew, brown ones and white ones and now and then one black as 
the very devil, being taken out in the mesquite for the day’s 
grazing. 

Then you look out the door over the top of the white gauze 
which is stretched across the screen for privacy, and you see the 
cement windmill tank and the dark green foliage of an avocado 
tree against its blank wall, and reaching higher yet, the decorative 
widespread leaves of a papaya with four or five yellow melons, 
ripe and luscious, hanging close to the slender trunk. And on be- 
yond you see the sky turning the faintest pink, then saffron, then 
a lovely blue; and you realize it is morning and a new day. 

No need for agua caliente, the cold shower is most invigorat- 
ing; you feel ready for breakfast, but it is hot and you sit at the 
table after coffee, toast and honey, almost too lazy to move. 

Mr. Power can tell you all about Mexico, there is no need 
to go one bit farther and he has curios from every part, but if you 
do go, be sure you have his guidebook to help you on your way. 
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Out of a hundred tourists, probably ninety-nine are unaware 
of the fact that there is a town of ten thousand people off to the 
right of the highway as you go south, so well is it hidden; but 
there it is, the houses flush with the street and children every- 
where, and open doorways where in passing you look in at homely 
scenes and the real life of Mexico. There are, of course, a plaza 
and a cinema and a church—always a church; so many of the 
churches have been closed for so long that they have become a bit 
drab and forlorn, but they have their gruesome relics, if you care 
to look. 

The town is overshadowed by huge avocado trees, acres of 
them; alligator pear is another name for these trees, and in 
Spanish they are called aguacate. There are irrigation ditches 
everywhere filled with beautiful clear spring water. As we drive 
up the road three girls are bathing in a deep place near a bridge, 
sans bathing suits; and as we come abreast of them, they crouch 
down in the water, and with much giggling and splashing wish 
us adios. That scene would make a beautiful painting, the water 
glistening on their bare brown skins, the dappled light and shade 
filtering through the huge trees above. 

The water comes from a spring a few miles from the town 
and that is our destination, and well worth the ride over a bumpy, 
unpaved road. The spring is large and absolutely clear. It bubbles 
out from under a ledge of limestone, filling quite a sizable basin. 
The water must be five or six feet deep, and we can see every 
last pebble on the bottom. 

This is an ideal picnic place. There are convenient tables set 
out here and there, and benches much like at home, but there the 
likeness stops; for up above, making an impenetrable shade, are 
close-growing pecan trees; and there is the noise of millions of 
locusts singing in the branches, a really deafening sound that 
shuts out the songs of all the birds, though we see many. There 
are orioles darting here and there and green jays with pale yel- 
low tails hopping down to investigate for perhaps a crumb or 
two, and the vermilion flycatcher flashing like a jewel as it 
returns to its perch. 

We sit under the trees and watch some people from the town 
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—properly clad—enjoying themselves in the pool. There is a tiny 
bathhouse built right at the edge of the water, and a row of stone 
steps leading in. A very buxom mother and two children, who 
bob up and down for all the world like water ouzels, and a papa 
who swims across and back, across and back, much to the approval 
of all, make up the party. We notice baskets piled full, probably 
with good things to eat, and conclude they are going to make a 
day of it. 

We are getting hungry, too, and drive back to Sabinas 
Hidalgo to regale ourselves on brown and delicious baked cabrito 
with sharp green peppers to add a relish, on guacamole salad 
which is made of mashed aguacate with plenty of chopped onion 
stirred in, and on beer which leaves nothing to be desired but 
sleep, so we walk across the highway to the Courts to take our 
siesta. 

We walk through the door into a long, cool hall; at the left 
Luz and her family live, and at the right are the rooms for rent. 
Luz always pops out. She somehow knows we are there, whether 
we drive into the patio in the car or whether we walk the gal- 
lery beyond to Ocho, and we stop to ask about her birds. These 
hang in wooden cages close against the wall; the first three con- 
tain mockingbirds. The Indian word for them is centzontle, and 
as Luz pronounces it, it is as melodious, as full of music as the 
lilting song of the jaunty gray and white birds who whistle mer- 
tily and cock their heads at us. When we stand before the next 
age, Luz fairly explodes—“esta dominico—,” she says, giving a 
prolonged accent on the third syllable. This little bird belongs to 
the family of the finch, a favorite cage bird throughout the coun- 
try, commonly called Mexican canary. There are also a lazuli 
bunting, beautiful with its blue and white and chestnut feathers, 
and in the next cage, a gray cardinal. 

How one rests in Ocho! At night the only sound that filters 
through one’s consciousness is the singing of the mockingbirds, 
sweet as any nightingale; in the day the windmill slowly turns 
and creaks and the mourning doves keep up their incessant coo- 
ing and the cars passing on the highway hum and drone; these 
are the sounds that lull one into deeper sleep. 
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THE ROAD TO CERRALVO 


We turned to the left, leaving the Laredo-Monterrey highway 
about ten miles north of Mamulique Pass, to drive to Cerralvo, 
a town of not much importance, back far enough from the bor- 
der to be interesting. We had the afternoon to while away. 

The road was bad. Like most dirt roads in Mexico, it was 
a succession of deep ruts, potholes, high centers and stretches of 
sand; but the worst was a gray loam that was likely to become 
a bottomless pit in wet weather. In fact, we had been warned at 
Sabinas Hidalgo that we could not possibly reach our destina- 
tion if it rained. I looked up at the perfect blue sky with glee 
and thought if one listened to all the warnings and wise advice, 
one would get nowhere and miss half the fun of life. Anyway, 
the sky was blue and we wound in and out in the mesquite, and 
the land was filled with an endless variety of thorny bushes and 
blossoming shrubs. The huisaches were in bloom, covered with 
myriads of tiny, sweet-scented golden balls, and the black chapar- 
ral with its pale yellow catkins filled the air with sweetness. It 
seemed a very paradise for honeybees. 

The mesquites were coming into leaf, showing a tender green 
that made me think of the first budding leaves on the willows along 
the mountain streams of Colorado. This land from Laredo to 
Monterrey has been erroneously described as a bleak and dreary 
waste where nothing but cactus flourishes and where huge pear 
flats on both sides of the road are all the eye can see. At times 
the vegetation is indeed dry, brittle and thirsty, but on the coming 
of the rains the land blossoms into the most surprisingly enchant- 
ing spot. The silver-leaved cenizo bush transforms the hillsides 
into a fairyland. 

It was springtime and the desert was alive. Of necessity we 
had to drive slowly, and it was a delight to hear the birds. We 
listened to the riotous, joyous love song of the mockingbird and 
to the sweet plaintive twitter of the white-crowned sparrow. We 
saw the little stay-at-home Texas sparrow hopping about on the 
low bushes, leading his monotonous life quite happily, unaware 
of the urge that takes the tiny hummingbird across the seas, across 
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the lands to far-off Panama. Chirping contentedly, he builds his 
nest within a small distance from the Rio Grande, on either side; 
he bathes after the rains in the pools of water left in the cow 
trails and ruts, and sits on the low twigs in the hot sun preening 
his olive green feathers. 

Now and then the scaled quail of the desert fluttered up out 
of the dust at the side of the road and hurried off into the brush, 
their soft blue plumage lovely in the afternoon light; and we saw 
countless chaparral cocks, those most interesting of birds: in 
Texas they are called road runners, in Mexico paisanos. They 
silently streak across the road in front of your car and as soon 
as they reach the shelter of the scrub up goes their tail and they 
watch you, poised and ready for another race. 

Suddenly, we came upon a broken bridge in the road, and 
out ran a bobcat. It was covered with dark brown spots and ran 
but a short way before it turned and sat on its haunches watch- 
ing us; doubtless it had kittens under the bridge, and if we had 
begun to investigate it would have behaved much less like a 
peaceful pussy. 

On rounding a bend, we were much surprised to find the road 
ahead of us full of dust, fine dust like flour that smeared the 
windshield and obscured our vision. We soon discovered the 
cause: a flock of goats was being driven up the road by an old 
man and a boy. Urged on with many a shrill cry, the goats parted 
and we went through the middle unscathed, but coughing. A 
short distance more brought us to a village. There were a dozen 
houses of adobe, entirely surrounded by a high wall built of short 
pieces of wood put down laterally in mud held in position between 
stout wooden poles. We wondered whether this was for keeping 
the children in or the goats out, but we saw no one to ask and 
drove on by this town, which looked secure there in the trees, 
but also lonesome. 

We began to meet trucks loaded with goat hides headed 
toward Monterrey, and we passed another walled village. As the 
toad was becoming slower and bumpier, we decided to face about 
before night caught us. Somewhere between the two walled vil- 
lazes we had taken a wrong turn, but it was not until we noticed 
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a difference in the vegetation that we knew we were lost. The 
huisaches grew closer to the road and scratched the car, and there 
were many Spanish bayonets. Some of these, in full bloom, were 
shaking their thousands of white bells in the breeze; others were 
still in bud—perfect cylinders with turret tops six or eight inches 
in circumference, standing straight up from the heart of the plant, 
guarded by the dark green spiked leaves and encased in a brown 
satiny covering. Just before the bud bursts open, the clear ivory- 
white of the blossom shows through, and the effect is beautiful. 

We were going parallel to the mountain range on our left, but 
were not at all sure it was the right range to follow. As we hope- 
fully went on and on, a buck and two does drifted across the road 
directly in front of us; in the twilight they looked like swift and 
silent ghosts. 

We were beginning to grow apprehensive, and stopped the 
car to look around. It was utterly still. The breeze no longer shook 
the feathery mesquite leaves, and the sun had set. We were try- 
ing to decide whether to go ahead or to turn back when we dis- 
tinctly heard a voice; and to our surprise, on rounding the next 
bend we came upon a well-built adobe house, so close to the road 
we almost scraped the wall before we saw it. There, vigorously 
sweeping the doorsill, was an old woman scolding at a pig and 
its young who insisted on getting in her way. 

How glad we were to see her there! But how were we to get 
it across to her that we were lost? We could speak practically no 
Spanish, but at the magic word camino she turned and hobbled 
away, using the broom for a cane. When she came back there 
was a look of satisfaction on her wrinkled face; she had in tow 
a brigandish-looking fellow whom she proceeded to put in the 
car. I slipped over to drive, and our guide crouched down low on 
the seat and pointed out the way: “Jsquierda”’ (left)—“a la 
derecha”’ (to the right), he proudly told us. We were evidently 
going along some woodcutters’ trails. I have never seen so many 
branching roads. I was sure we were going in exactly the wrong 
direction and getting nowhere, but this was no place to start an 
argument, so I drove on for what seemed like many miles, though 
doubtless it was only five or six. Suddenly, we brought up sharp 
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against a gate, and beyond us was the Pan-American Highway. 

We said adios to our guide and slipped three pesos in his 
hand, which he closed tightly over the coins. After a minute he 
opened his palm wide and stole a look, then his jaw dropped in 
astonishment and disbelief and he grabbed off his hat, making 
a deep bow. “Gracias—muchas gracias,” he said as he stood in 
front of the car; and with that characteristic gesture seen all 
over Mexico, he cut the air with his arm and pointed up the road. 
“Derecho!” (straight ahead) he shouted. 


KING OF THE MOUNTAINS 


The road slips down from the top of Mamulique Pass through 
Cienega De Flores into the valley of Monterrey. There most 
interesting sights begin. Ahead of us on either side of the road 
trotting toward town are little gray donkeys so loaded with fod- 
der that they are almost completely hidden. From the back only 
the green covering bumping up and down and the slender legs 
twinkling underneath are visible. On coming abreast of them we 
are amazed to discover a man riding blissfully along on one of the 
little animals, his feet almost touching the ground. Other donkeys 
are loaded with wood, and oxen are plodding slowly, typifying 
the spirit of maiiana. We go past fields beautifully cultivated. At 
this point the highway runs straight for miles under lovely shade 
trees, and as we approach Monterrey we see the mountains, the 
eastern division of the Sierra Madre. The city lies cradled there 
at the foot of the range. 

Driving in, we cross streets that look practically deserted; as 
far as we can see to the left or to the right, the buildings appear 
asolid wall built straight up from the sidewalk. Along the street 
we are driving on we catch glimpses of comfortable interiors and 
of wonderful green gardens, and we see children playing in the 
tiny grilled balconies that jut out over the sidewalk. 

As we get nearer the plaza we pass the market, and the 
streets have become crowded and narrow, and street vendors 
are selling little cakes and sugared fruit candies that look delec- 
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table, but one wonders about the dust and the flies. Men sit on 
the curb selling limonada and boys are walking up and down 
pushing carts filled with some sort of frozen ice; they cry their 
wares with a weird and haunting wail that lingers in one’s 
memory. 

There is no main entrance to our chosen hotel, the Garza 
Nieto; we step from the street into a tiled hall with the hotel 
office to the right and the open patio beyond, and from there two 
stairways ascend to the balcony above, onto which all the rooms 
open. We are out under the open sky, and looking down over 
the balcony railing we see the palms and vivid green grass and 
the stone benches built around the fountain in the center. 

This is an old colonial house which has been made into a 
very livable and delightful hotel, completely Mexican. The card 
we find on our bureau informs us that the Garza Nieto com- 
bines the charm of the old and the comfort of the new. This we 
find true. The innate ease and gracious manners of the Mexican 
make Mexico a delightful place in which to travel. 

El Progresso is diagonally across the street from our hotel; 
we go there to spend the evening, stopping for a daiquiri in the 
bar, where there are comfortable booths, before going into the 
restaurant for dinner. There are two orchestras, one in the bar 
and one in the restaurant, and no nickelodeons, for which I am 
thankful. The musicians’ enjoyment in playing and willingness 
to play are delightful. There is a certain wistful, sweet monotony 
to the music of Mexico that is very charming, and as we listen 
to “Estrellita” and “La Golondrina,” those old, old pieces, we 
feel simpdtico in our hearts with Mexico. On request, of course, 
the orchestra will swing into “Cielito Lindo” or “Rancho Grande,” 
pieces which are gay and which everybody knows and likes. The 
dinner is excellent. If you like Mexican food they have it in all its 
peppery glory, or you can choose other dishes from as cosmopolitan 
a menu as can be found anywhere. The food is delicious, and 
delightfully served. . 

We sit replete, watching the dancing and sipping many a 
thimbleful of cognac, until close to midnight we remember we 
are driving to Saltillo next day, and we leave, with the crowd 
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all there and the music going full force, and cross the street to 
Garza Nieto and to bed. 

At night the noises of the street come in through the windows, 
which are directly under the high ceiling. We open the wide 
double doors and lock the screen, and we watch the stars and 
revel in the cool, invigorating air. We are soon in a sound, refresh- 
ing sleep. 

Next morning it is a pleasant walk to the Gran Hotel Ancira 
for breakfast. First we are besieged by small boys with bootblack 
kits. They crowd in on us and call out, “Shine lady? Shine lady ?” 
only they say “chine,” and they follow us, casting looks of scorn 
at our shoes and a reproving glance at me, hoping I'll give in. 
One has to become philosophical about the boys in Mexico, as 
they are a persistent lot. As soon as you cross the border they 
jump on the running board of your car shouting, “Want to see 
things? Want to go places, my fren’? Want to see the cemetery ?” 
And if you stop the car to make any purchase, they swarm all 
over it—“‘We watchey carro—one nickley we watchey carro” — 
and you end up by wishing all the boys ten years old and upward 
could be done away with, boiled in oil or put to any other awful 
end, and then when you get out in the country you forgive and 
forget all about the pests. 

The Gran Hotel Ancira is on the Plaza Hidalgo. The interior 
of this hotel is spacious, and one can well believe the story that 
Villa during the revolution rode his horses through the doors 
into the patio beyond and stabled them there. A skylight forms 
the lofty ceiling of this patio, and on its wall is a mural depict- 
ing the founding of the city. The priests, the soldiers and the 
Indians are lifelike. 

We enjoy our breakfast; the bread in Mexico makes most 
delicious toast. After we finish we take the elevator to the roof, 
and from there we see the city spread out beneath us. We see 
the Obispado (Bishop’s Palace) on its hill to the west, and wind- 
ing through the city is the Rio Santa Catarina, a wide, dry 
expanse of gray pebbles with but a trickle of water; at times, 
we are told, it becomes a raging torrent. We look down at a 
never-to-be-forgotten picture, at the green gardens behind pink 
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walls, at the Cathedral, gray and age-old, and up at the Sierras 
wrapped in a blue mist. It is Monterrey—King of the Mountains. 


PANUCO 


The sun shone down on the quiet plaza. The shimmering 
heat waves broke against the stone benches and danced off upward 
to the roof of the church. There was no shade, and the heat was 
intense. 

Inside the cantina on the corner of the square, it was cool. 
It was pleasant to look out across that quiet, breathless space, and 
to listen to the tales of the proprietor, who had accepted our invi- 
tation to sit beside us at a small round table by the door. 

“Triste! Muy triste!’ he said, and then in excellent English 
he began to talk. He had an exceptionally intelligent face and fine 
eyes, and we sat there most of the long summer afternoon listen- 
ing to his reminiscences of times past. 

He told us of the boom days and of the coming of the oil 
to Panuco. I imagined I could hear the clank and noise of the 
machinery and pipe being unloaded from the boats at the foot of 
the steep bank where the ferry now went across. I imagined I 
could see the plaza full of drillers and roughnecks and roustabouts 
and hear the laughter and shouting, the fighting and the music 
while the crowds jostled, sweat and swore. 

He told us of Monty Michaels, the boy from Texas who 
turned bandit because he couldn’t sell his oil; who robbed the 
company pay roll and started on an orgy of crime and killing; 
and who himself was killed and left naked in the square in Tam- 
pico, riddled with shot, for all to see. “It was a fitting end, is 
it not so?” our narrator asked, and neither of us answered. 

He closed his eyes. I am sure he slept. It was still and the 
buzzing of some flies caught in an ancient cobweb in the deep 
window recess was the only sound, and the only thing that moved 
was the cigarette smoke wafting gently toward the door. And 
while he slept, I thought of the days so long ago, before even 
our Pilgrim Fathers landed, when the Spanish grandees came 
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up the river. Panuco was one of the earliest settlements in Mex- 
ico; the Panuco River, broad and deep at its mouth and easily 
navigable, had invited settlers inland, safe from the storms and 
winds of the Gulf. I gazed out again on all that was left of 
that brave Spanish town, now so utterly quiet and peaceful. There 
was almost an enchanted light shining down on the straight up- 
and-down buildings that lined the square, making deep shadows 
in the doorways. Somewhere, far away, a donkey brayed; and 
without warning our story-teller awoke, his eyes twinkling, mak- 
ing no apologies for his little nap. He stood erect and stretched 
himself and at our request brought two more cold bottles of 
beer, declining to have any himself. Looking around his empty 
room, his eyes became sad again. 

“You should have seen my place twenty years ago, those 
were the brave days,” he said. “There were crowds always here, 
sometimes not room for one more and they paid in gold and I 
grew rich and thought it would last forever. We had dances in 
the plaza. We had fights and much cheating. Those who came to 
drill for oil played many rascally tricks, anything to get the leases, 
and promises were made and broken, but those times brought 
gold to me and many others, the boys spent their money and 
the oil flowed and pockets were filled and emptied, filled and 
emptied and now—nada—muy—umuy triste.”” He closed his eyes 
again, but not for long. 

“I will tell you of something that occurred out there,” and 
he waved his arm to direct our attention to the plaza. “It was 
during the revolution, an afternoon such as this though not so 
warm, but the same blue cloudless sky. And I saw it all as it 
happened and never once looked away so I am sure of what I 
tell you. 

“Under an escort of soldiers, seven priests were brought into 
the plaza and stood in line, one close to the other, facing the 
church. A small squat man stabbed each one and as he stabbed, 
he counted un0—dos—tres—cuatro—cinco—seis—siete. And 
when he reached siete, the end of the line, he stooped and wiped 
his dripping knife on the robe of the last one to fall. Not a word 
was said, the crowds melted away and the plaza was as it is now 
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today, but even now as I cross that spot, I see the blood running 
off into the sand. Quien sabe? It was perhaps the will of God!” 

We said goodbye and walked out into the dazzling light to 
the car and drove around the square to reach our road that led 
down to the ferry. 

Panuco had come alive; there were men leaning in the door- 
ways, and women calling one to another. A rattling, rickety pick- 
up truck passed us; in the driver’s seat sat a stout Mexican who 
turned and bowed, almost upsetting himself in so doing. A little 
girl sat on the floor of the truck, one arm around a gasoline can 
and the other hugging a mongrel dog to her breast. She smiled 
at us as they disappeared in a cloud of dust. 

Some chickens were scratching under one of the benches in 
the plaza and a bantam rooster flew on the high back of the 
bench, proudly flapped his wings and gave a lusty crow. 

I looked up at the church as we passed and at the peaceful 
scene surrounding us and marveled that such tragic things as 
we had heard of happening here could occur and leave no scar. 
We crossed on the ferry and were once more on the flat country 
road that stretched out in front of us for miles. But all the way 
back to Tampico the words rang in my ears—triste, muy triste—. 


EPISODES 


As I look back over the journey covering the length of the 
highway from Laredo to Acapulco, it is the little unimportant 
incidents that I remember, though the life-pattern of the people 
of Mexico is woven in and out along that great artery. 

The road itself is an ever-changing panorama. Cattle graze 
along its sides—in fact, they live along the road, keeping the 
grass cropped down short and green as a lawn—and there are 
hundreds of sad-eyed, gentle donkeys, their mournful ears droop- 
ing as they gaze with complete indifference at the cars passing 
by. Near the villages men, women, children, dogs, goats, pigs, 
chickens and the omnipresent burros are so thickly scattered 
over the road that driving is difficult. 
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Mexico is not yet cursed with hitchhikers, and there are no 
barbecue huts or drive-in stands or car-hops. 

I remember one drowsy June afternoon sitting in the Oasis, 
a place for refreshment along the road. It was a small room. The 
floor was of cement, none too smooth. The tables wobbled, some 
of the legs being shorter than they should have been; and on 
the walls hung several gaudy calendars. There was a trickle of 
water coming from the overflow pan under the icebox that stood 
behind the bar. As it made its lazy way across the floor in a rivu- 
let, it left tiny lakes where the depressions were deepest. There 
was a door behind us and a door in front. The air that blew across 
was pleasant and the shade a great relief from the glaring mid- 
day sun outside. 

A hen and her brood fluttered in, all with beaks wide open. 
They pecked around for awhile under the tables, and when they 
discovered the water each one took a long delicious drink; then 
the five chicks trouped outside in single file behind their mother. 
We heard her clucking to them as she scratched in the sand under 
the mesquite brush. 

No blaring music broke the stillness; the only sound was a 
mockingbird singing its heart out in a cage beside the door. 

I heard a thump; turning quickly I was astonished to see a 
fawn looking at me with startled eyes, its slim legs planted far 
apart, its batlike ears upraised. I saw a collar round its neck and 
knew then it was a pet. After some minutes it approved of us 
and came nearer, but when I reached out my hand to pat its 
dappled sides, it gathered its four legs together and leaped out 
through the door and away. 

I remember the golden lane at Monte Morelos, the oranges 
piled high in booths on each side of the highway, making a 
yellow glow through the green vista of orchard trees beyond ; and 
the excitement of the little boy from whom we bought some. 
“Wait-a-min!’’ ‘““Wait-a-min!” he kept saying shrilly. This was 
all the English he knew, and when he thought we were going away 
without making a purchase, he all but wept. 

I remember lunching one day in a café at Villagran and being 
much amused at a picture painted on the wall, a life-size Uncle 
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Sam in his lighter moments dancing with a black-eyed senorita, 
He stepped out in a lively fashion, and the look on his face was 
almost a leer. 

In the midst of our dinner at Villagran we heard a commo- 
tion outside. It developed that a car from Indiana had run over 
a boy back in the next village, and the soldiers, who had a camp 
near by, had no way to get to the scene of the accident. We vol- 
unteered to take them. Two rode on each running board and 
four across the turtleback, all bristling with guns; the lieutenant 
rode inside. We learned that in Mexico the first thing to do after 
an accident is to get the military, and then the doctor. The victim 
must not be touched under any conditions. 

Fortunately the boy was not badly hurt; the car from the 
States had disappeared. We left our passengers and turned about. 

I remember standing on the bridge over the Rio Purificacién 
watching an old woman on the high bank near by hook her water 
bucket to a wire stretching from a thick post to a rock deep in 
the river. The bucket had a rope attached to it and when all was 
ready, she let go and it whizzed down the wire and plunked in; 
then she pulled on the rope, drew the bucket out brimful, and 
hauled it up hand over hand. She carried the load a considerable 
distance to her house, where in the doorway her husband was 
standing in an unconcerned manner, making not one move to help 
her. 

And I remember the trip over the mountains to Jacala one 
Christmas Day. The Indios—much, much the worse from cele- 
brating—were weaving up the road by twos and threes, hold- 
ing each other up. From time to time some slipped, fell prone 
on their backs, and were abandoned by their companions, who 
solemnly staggered on and left the happy unfortunates to sleep 
it off. 

I remember standing in the fog high up on a mountain and 
looking out across a deep valley to the opposite side, where above 
the rolling mists the sun shone out briefly, revealing a sky of 
azure blue and turning each leaf into a sparkling diamond. 

I remember watching the Indios hurrying into the villages 
to be there on market day; the miles they have to go seem of no 
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account to them, nor the huge loads they carry on their backs. 
We have seen them stolidly plodding along with wicker crates 
loaded with chickens, turkeys, pottery and all sorts of fruit, wear- 
ing their white pajama suits with trousers rolled to the knee, 
barelegged and most of them barefoot, each one with a long 
curved machete swinging by a strap over the shoulder. And the 
women gay and festive, wearing pink skirts and bright blue waists 
and carrying, slung across their backs in a careless fashion, babies 
whose unsupported heads wobble up and down, up and down; 
no doubt good practice for the muscles which will carry future 
leads. The women, I remember, aiways barefoot, keep paddling 
along contentedly and some look at us and smile and others turn 
away. 

The boys I should like to forget, poor little fellows! Trot- 
ting under a load too heavy for a human to bear, they lean far 
forward against the strap across their foreheads and they peer 
up at us from the corners of their eyes as we drive by and their 
arms steady the load of wood they carry. I would much rather 
think of the burros taking their loads of wood or charcoal to 
town, all beautifully balanced across their backs. 

And I remember the dust and the dry heat across the maguey 
fats near Mexico City and the sheepherders whose faces were 
the color of the gray earth, and the Otomies running through the 
dust beside the road, spinning the maguey fiber into thread on 
the run as though their very lives depended on getting somewhere 
soon—an incongruous exhibition of haste in the slow land of 
Mexico. 

I remember the unpronounceable names of the villages south 
of Iguala and Chilpancingo and the ever-changing scenery, rugged 
mountains and desolate, cactus-covered hills and endless curves 
and village scenes that could have dropped right out of Africa. 
Naked children driving pigs across the road, mongrel dogs every- 
where and gamecocks—their owners proudly holding them, squat- 
ting on the ground in a ring preparing for the combat. Women 
‘arrying water jars on their heads and bright green parrots with 
yellow heads squawking from their perches in the doorways. 

I remember the coconut trees and groves of limes and then 
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at journey’s end from the top of the last long hill the view of the 
blue Pacific and of Acapulco on its shores; the beautiful harbor, 
the smooth and curving beaches and the rocky crags whereon 
the surf thundered and broke. 


Cockleburs 


By Walter R. Adams 


The autumn field is a cloud of cockleburs. 

They pierce the rabbits that burrow there and dart; 
They swing in the tails of the sullen plowboy’s team, 
And swing in the tail of his heart. 
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Idylls of the Hearth 


Wise’s Forgery of “Enoch Arden” 


By Fannie E. Ratchford 


bought for John Henry Wrenn on his own initiative was 

Tennyson’s Jdylls of the Hearth, a purchase made when 
the two men were yet mere friendly acquaintances. They had met 
briefly five years earlier and kept up an occasional correspondence 
on bibliographical matters. Mr. Wise informed Mr. Wrenn of 
the purchase in a letter of May 17, 1897: 


O« of the earliest books which Mr. Thomas J. Wise 


To-day I was offered a beautiful copy of ‘‘Idylls of the 
Hearth” for £ &. 8. 0. As the book was too cheap to pass I bought 
it And as I understand that in two weeks more the new fiscal 
arrangements come into force, and you would have to pay a 
duty of 25%, I posted it at once, so that it might reach you in 
time and save this horrid duty. But pray understand that you are 
at perfect liberty to return the book if you don’t care for tt, as 
more than one friend here will be glad to have it. The title-page 
is quite genuine. ... Although it is unsigned, the “Idylls of the 
Hearth”’ is bound by Riviere. Don’t return Gosse’s letter enclosed. 


Mr. Wrenn kept the volume, but later, after examining a 
varying copy exhibited at the Grolier Club, asked for fuller par- 
ticulars of its publication. Mr. Wise replied on December 18: 


The “‘Idylls of the Hearth,” as completed and made ready for 
the press, is precisely identical with “Enoch Arden, and other 
Poems” so far as the contents are concerned. That is—the book 
was suppressed at the last moment—the title-page was cancelled 
—and the volume issued under the title “Enoch Arden, etc.” 

The “Foote” copy, and the “Grolier Club” copy, are both early 
author’s proofs, and represent the book in an earlier state (or 
rather earlier stages, for they both differ) than your copy. Tenny- 
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son was constantly correcting his work up to the last moment, and 
alterations, additions, and deletions are to be found upon each 
successive proof. For instance, ““A Welcome to Alexandra,” which 
you cite was evidently added after the bulk of the book was in 
type. 

Briefly —The “Grolier” and “Foote” copies of “Idylls of the 
Hearth” are in reality not “copies” at all in the technical sense: 
they are “‘author’s revises,” on proof paper of course, preserved 
by chance. 

The British Museum copy, Mr. Forman’s copy, Mr. Slater’s 
copy, and my own, are all—like yours—copies of the completed 
suppressed book. 

I think this will be clear to you. If not pray let me know and 
I will write you again at greater length. The whole of the bibliog- 
raphy of this most interesting volume will be dealt with in full in 
my Tennyson Bibliography. 


Now it happens that the Foote and Grolier copies of /dylls of 
the Hearth are one and the same: i.e., the copy described in the 
Grolier exhibition catalogue,’ the copy Mr. Wrenn had seen, for- 
merly belonged to Mr. Charles Benjamin Foote. Mr. Wise’s con- 
fusion came about through the varying descriptions contained in 
the Grolier Club list and the catalogue of the Foote sale held at 
Bangs’ on January 30, 1895,” which led him to suppose that they 
referred to separate copies. 

Mr. Wise’s Bibliography of Tennyson, when it appeared in 
1908, added little to the information contained in his letter to Mr. 
Wrenn, but that little is damaging, as it falls out, to the reputa- 
tion of the volume in question: 


At the last moment, after the sheets of the book had been 
printed off, [the Bibliography states] the poet decided to drop 
the general title Jdylls of the Hearth and to substitute for it the 
simpler one Enoch Arden, etc. ... The leaf carrying the title-page 
was cancelled and replaced by a new one. ... 

That this manipulation took place on the very eve of publica- 
tion is evidenced by the fact that examples of the book, with the 


1A chronological list of the works of Alfred Tennyson. ... Exhibited at the 
Grolier Club, November 5-20, 1897. The Grolier Club, 1897. 

2For these descriptions I am indebted to Miss Ruth Granniss, Librarian of 
the Grolier Club. 
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original title-page uncancelled, occasionally occur. These are, no 
doubt, copies that were handed to friends or entrusted to review- 
ers. It is a curious circumstance that the types of the original 
title-page were distributed and reset upon at least two occasions. 
There are an unusual number of sets of the proof-sheets, or 
revises, Of Jdylls of the Hearth extant, apparently nine in all. 
The whole of these contain, to a greater or lesser extent, correc- 
tions in the handwriting of the Author, and between them they 
exhibit no less than three different settings of the title. Evidently 
the Poet was uncertain as to his title from the first. 


Thus Mr. Wise wrecked the precautionary defense which 
Harry Buxton Forman, a far abler scholar and more astute bibliog- 
rapher than himself, carefully provided for /dylls of the Hearth 
when he introduced the book to the bibliographical world in 1896.* 
If, as Mr. Wise clearly implies, only the title were reprinted, the 
new title would necessarily appear as a cancellans; but in the four 
copies of Enoch Arden in original cloth binding in the University 
of Texas Library the title is plainly conjugate with “Contents.” 
It was to meet this obvious condition that Mr. Forman wrote: 


The mechanical change was very slight: the title-page and 
“Contents,” two leaves, formed the whole of the preliminary mat- 
ter before the eleven sheets and a quarter of which the rest of the 
book is composed. These two leaves formed a quarter-sheet ; and 
it was simply necessary to substitute one quarter-sheet for another, 
to leave no trace that any change had been made. The “Contents” 
was, to this end, reprinted. 


But Forman, with his care and astuteness, also blundered; 
for, though all the recorded copies of /dylls of the Hearth are 
in tight new leather bindings, the title-leaf of the Wrenn copy is 
two millimeters shorter than “Contents,” contradicting his state- 
ment that the two make up one quarter-sheet. Moreover, by strain- 


“The Building of the Idylls,” Nicoll and Wise: Literary Anecdotes of the 
Nineteenth Century, I1, 217-272. The manuscript of this section has been identi- 
fied by Mr. Maurice Buxton Forman as in the hand of his father. In the same 
chapter Forman sponsors, in addition to the present spurious title-page, three of 
the forgeries included in the Carter and Pollard list: Morte d’ Arthur, 1842; 
Lucretius, 1868; and The Last Tournament, 1871. 
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ing the binding of this copy, one can see that the title is not conju- 
gate with “Contents,” as Forman states, but is tipped to it in so 
expert and skilful a manner that the seam was not perceptible until 
manipulations worked loose the edge of the old stub. It stands, 
then, that /dylls of the Hearth, rather than Enoch Arden, is the 
cancellans. 

Typography turns suspicion into certainty, for the types used 
on the /dylls title-page, though obviously intended to pass as iden- 
tical with those of Enoch Arden, are distinctly different. An ex- 
perienced printer, seeing the two pages side by side, exclaimed, 
even before hearing the problem: ‘These were not printed in the 
same shop.” And more conclusive is a comparison of the printers’ 
imprint: “Bradbury and Evans, Printers, Whitefriars,” as it 
appears on the verso of both title-pages and at the end of the text. 
If the Forman-Wise story were true, these four imprints would be 
identical, unless, possibly, that on verso of Enoch Arden was reset 
when the title was changed. But the actual situation is exactly 
the reverse: the imprint on verso of Enoch Arden coincides with 
that at the end of the text,* while the corresponding line on verso 
of /dylls, set in slightly different type, is two millimeters shorter 
in length, indicating that the title /dylls of the Hearth was the 
later of the two in printing. 

Miss Frances Hamill, in an interesting report on a copy of 
Idylls she had examined, points out another damaging piece of 
evidence against its title-page: its striking likeness in type and 
form to Ode for the Opening of the International Exhibition, 
1862, according to Carter and Pollard a “‘trebly proved’’ forgery. 
One of the several conclusive points of identity is the “&” in the 
Moxon imprint, noticeably different from the same character on 
the title-page of Enoch Arden and all other genuine Moxon books 
examined. Equally significant is the form of the author’s name. 
Both Jdylls and Ode have it ‘““Alfred Tennyson, P.L., D.C.L.,” a 
form which made its initial appearance on a genuine book in 


4Since this paragraph was written, the writer has seen two copies of the pur- 
ported first edition of Enoch Arden with the printers’ imprint at the end of the 
text one millimeter shorter than that on verso of the title which in all cases 
remains constant, i.e., 42 millimeters in length. 
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Tirestas, 1885, becoming familiar through Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After, 1886, and Demeter and Other Poems, 1889. 

The use of the abbreviation P.L. for Poet Laureate on these 
two pages seems to be another of the anachronisms into which the 
best of forgers have slipped.’ 

Quite as positively the “Contents” leaf, identical in the two 
volumes, joins other evidence to contradict Forman’s statement 
that it was reprinted with the title, and no one familiar with his 
expertise in such details can credit him with believing his own story. 

There is no escaping the conclusion that the Wrenn copy of 
Idylls of the Hearth is a fraud, a mere first edition of Enoch 
Arden with a forged title-page. Mr. W. H. McCarthy, Jr., recent 
cataloguer in the Rare Book Collections of the University of 
Texas Library, did not challenge the authenticity of this title- 
page on the face of his catalogue card, but he penciled on the 
back in tiny script, “(WHC thinks this title is a forgery and can 
prove it).” The facts, when pointed out, are so obvious, even to 
the layman, that Mr. McCarthy need not have feared to denounce 
the fraud on the card itself. 

The status of the Wrenn copy of Jdylls of the Hearth settled, 
interest and suspicion turn to other copies. Mr. Wise’s letters 
to Mr. Wrenn account for five: his own, Wrenn’s, Forman’s, 
Slater’s, and the British Museum’s, agreeing with Forman’s ear- 
lier enumeration in ‘““The Building of the Idylls,” which he illus- 
trates with a reduced reproduction of the Slater* copy. Auction 
records raise the number to twelve, after allowance is made for 
possible duplication, and to this dozen may be added the Morgan 
and Harry Elkins Widener copies and, perhaps, half a dozen or 
more others. The sale catalogue of the Forman Library (Ander- 
son Galleries, March-April, 1920) shows that Forman himself 


5The Aitken copy of Enoch Arden, First Edition, contains four leaves of 
advertisements of books published by Moxon, dated August, 1864, the month in 
which the Enoch Arden appeared. The first title in the list is “Mr. Tennyson’s 
new Volume, Enoch Arden, Etc. by Alfred Tennyson, P. L., D. C. L.” It was 
probably from this advertisement that the forgers took their form. 


‘Walter B. Slater, it appears from Mr. Wise’s letters to Mr. Wrenn, was his 
intimate friend, a close outsider to the Forman-Gosse-Wise triumvirate. Why 
his copy should have been used as illustration instead of Forman’s own does not 
appear. 
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owned not only one, but two copies of this “excessively rare” 
book, whose five known copies he twice enumerates. 

Naturally, it is on the Wise and Forman copies that attention 
focuses. Were they, as Mr. Wise assures Mr. Wrenn, like his? 

There is no getting at the Wise copy,’ which is now in the 
besieged British Museum, but in both his Bibliography of Tenny- 
son and the Ashley Library catalogue (VII, 124) he gives an 
exact-size reproduction of its title-page, which in types and length 
of lines is identical with the Wrenn copy. The telltale printers’ 
imprint is not shown. The second Forman copy, now in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library, is, fortunately, available for study. 
It agrees with the Wrenn copy in every condemning particular; 
the two are identical in typography of title and “Contents,” and 
the title-leaf of the Forman-Michigan copy, like the Wrenn, meas- 
ures two millimeters shorter than “Contents.’’ Again, despite the 
tightness of its handsome citron-color morocco binding by Tout, 
the title-page of the Forman-Michigan copy “seems to be tipped 
to either the preceding blank leaf or the ‘Contents’ leaf.”* Like- 
wise, the printers’ imprint on the verso of its title is two milli- 
meters shorter than that at the end of the text. The Michigan 
copy carries, in addition to the bookplate of Harry Buxton For- 
man, a penciled note in his hand on the second flyleaf : 


This book was entirely unknown under the title “Idylls of 
the Hearth” until a short time ago, when five copies turned up 


7Since this article was written we have a description of the Wise copy in the 
following pertinent particulars: 
(1) It contains T. J. Wise’s bookplates and has no indication of earlier 
ownership. It contains no manuscript of any kind. 
(2) The title-leaf is about a millimeter shorter than the Contents-leaf at the 


foot. 

(3) The book was bound by Riviere & Sons for T. J. Wise in crushed red 

morocco. 

(4) The imprint, “Bradbury and Evans, Printers, Whitefriars,” on verso of 

the title, measures just over 40 mm. in length. The same imprint at the 
end of the text measures 42 mm. 

The British Museum representative making the description adds: “To my 
eye the type of this last (imprint at end of text) is definitely of slightly smaller 
face than that on the verso of the title, but on a slightly wider sett, which would 
account for the difference in length.” 


8These details, observed by the writer herself, have been confirmed by Miss 
Ella M. Hymans, Curator of Rare Books, University of Michigan. 
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in a sale room with other effects of Moxon. Of the five, one (now 
in Mr. Wise’s possession) was cut: another defective, had revi- 
sions in the Laureate’s writing, one being the substitution of 
“Enoch Arden, etc.” for the original title. 

15 October 1888. 


On the verso of this page is the additional inscription: “HBF 
30, 9.88.” 

Disappointingly enough, Mr. Forman’s note does not give the 
date of this important find, nor the name of the saleroom where 
it was made. The copy which he designates as bearing “revisions 
in the Laureate’s writing’ would be, by process of elimination, 
one that went to the British Museum, for no revision of title 
appears on either the Wrenn or Michigan copy examined in this 
study, nor yet on the Wise or Slater copy seen in reproduction. 
The British Museum catalogue entry does not note manuscript 
markings of any kind in its copy, acquired in the same year that 
Mr. Wrenn got his. 

Descriptions of the Widener, Huntington, Morgan, and Brit- 
ish Museum copies agree with each other and with the Wrenn 
and Forman copies in one conclusive particular: the Bradbury 
and Evans imprint on the verso of Jdylls is two millimeters shorter 
than that at the end of the text. Through the kindness of Miss 
Frances Hamill I have been able to examine the P. A. Valentine 
copy, which shows all the expected characteristics marking it as 
a forgery. Its title-leaf is shorter than “Contents.” The Brad- 
bury and Evans imprint on verso of title is two millimeters 
shorter than that at the end of the text. And, thanks to the loosen- 
ing of the green morocco binding by Riviere, the beautifully skil- 
ful joining of the new title-leaf to the stub of the old is plainly 
visible. 

Again one is forced to the unpleasant conclusion that the 
“excessively rare’ suppressed title-page of Jdylls of the Hearth, 
as exemplified in the Wrenn, Forman, Widener, Huntington, 
Morgan, Valentine, and British Museum copies, is of a piece 
with the “trial books” and private editions condemned by Car- 
ter and Pollard, a forgery perpetrated upon the book-world by 
honored and trusted bibliographers. 
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Enoch Arden was issued in a tremendously large edition, 
sixty thousand copies, to meet the demands of Tennyson’s pop- 
ularity. In 1896, or earlier, when the forgery was contrived, copies 
of the first edition could be picked up at a shilling each. Given 
the spurious title-page, they sold readily to collectors at forty 
dollars and more. On twelve to twenty copies the profit was con- 
siderable, even after all had been provided with tight leather bind- 
ings to hide their scars of operation. 

Yet the book itself, conclusive though its testimony seems to 
be, is not the only convicting witness in the case. Forman’s state- 
ment, repeated several times by Wise, that the change in title from 
Idylls of the Hearth to Enoch Arden was effected by the cancel- 
lation of its title-page after the book was completed and ready 
for distribution, even after advance copies had been sent out, 
is challenged by one of the “unusual number” of surviving proofs.’ 
Though Mr. Wise’s phraseology is none too clear in places, he 
seems to say with considerable emphasis—in evidence that the 
change in title was made so late as to constitute a suppression 
of a portion of a finished book—that the several title-pages of 
the nine extant proofs of /dylls of the Hearth show three distinct 


"The following proofs of /dylls of the Hearth have been traced in auction 
records and dealers’ catalogues : 


(1) “Proof Copy” in “The Dramatic and General Library of John Mansfield 
Mackenzie,” sold on March 11, 1889, to Pearson for £ 25.10.0. 


(2) “Proof Copy” in the Charles B. Foote sale at Bangs’, Jan. 30-31, 1895; 
the William Harris Arnold sale, Anderson Galleries, Nov. 10-11, 1924; 
and the Kern sale, Anderson Galleries, Jan. 23-24, 1929. 


(3) Sheets having inserted the original manuscript of a portion of “The 
Passing of Arthur” and “The Golden Supper,” with “A Dedication” in 
the autograph of Mrs. Tennyson and Alfred Tennyson. Bought by Sabin 
at the Stuart M. Samuels sale, Sotheby’s, July 1, 1907. 


(4) The series of proofs described below, which figured in the Bernard 
Buchanan MacGeorge sale at Sotheby’s, July 4-9, 1924, and again at the 
Ogden Goelet sale, Anderson Galleries, Jan. 24-25, 1935. 


(5) “Idylls of the Hearth... Author’s Proofs,” described as Item No. 91 of 
Catalogue No. 55 issued by William H. Robinson, London, 1935. The 
title-page of this set of proofs, according to the catalogue descriptions, 
is marked I. It would appear that this belongs with and completes the 
MacGeorge series (marks II, III, and IV). 

On the basis of the information in hand, the writer hazards the guess that 
there were four separate printings of proof, each sent to the author in duplicate. 
This would agree with Mr. Wise’s count of nine, reduced to eight by the discov- 
ery that the Foote and Grolier copies are one. If this theory is correct, the 
change in title was made in the last proof (MacGeorge No. IV). 
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settings of the type, with never an indication of the change to 
Enoch Arden. 

Among the Bernard Buchanan MacGeorge books sold at 
Sotheby’s July 4-9, 1924, was a “remarkable series of Tenny- 
son’s corrected proofs,” marked on the title-pages by Tennyson 
himself, II, III, and IV, respectively. The group was bought by 
Maggs and duly advertised by him as Item No. 429 in his Cata- 
logue No. 456. According to Maggs’s description,*® Proof IV has 
the title Jdylls of the Hearth altered by Tennyson to Enoch Arden, 
with a proof of the new title, Enoch Arden, marked “V” by 
Tennyson, inserted. In view of this document alone the Forman- 
Wise story, predicated on a later change in title, will have to be 
read as a fabrication, unless, indeed, it can be shown that the 
series of proofs is longer than now appears, and that Tennyson 
vacillated between the two titles from proof to proof. 


10] am indebted to Professor C. B. Tinker of Yale for a photostatic copy of 
this page of Maggs’s catalogue. 





Five Poems 


By Tom H. McNeal 


SHADOW ON STONE 


Now the vultures gather 
Climbing overhead— 
Somewhere in the valley 
Bird or beast is dead; 
Somewhere is dissolving 
Flesh and blood and bone, 
Nothingness from nothingness 
Drying on a stone. 


Cold is the retreating 
Into velvet dark; 
Hushed is the resigning 
Up the burning spark— 
Neither joy nor weeping, 
Bravery nor fears, 
Nothingness to nothingness 
Melts within the years. 


Now the vultures circle 
Following their shadows, 
Leaning down the sunlight 
From their lofty ladders— 
Ah, the bolts are loosened 
Down along the wind! 
Nothing waits upon the stone, 
Nothing, left behind. 
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FOR PROSE ALONE 


Now, when trees are ever green and birds sing, 
You sing, too: Green and young and burning 
Songs that have no true philosophy, no art; 
Songs tuned to the drumbeats of your heart. 


Youth has made them what they are. In twenty years— 
Say thirty years—when you have learned what tears 
Can do, when hurting laughter comes, and the dread 
Of death, then you will sing not. You will wed 


The everything you think to prose alone, 
And cut beneath the flesh and strike the bone! 


THE COUNTRY WIFE 


This then I know at last: no Paris waits 
To bear me swooning in a holy sin 
Over vague seas to knock at Troy’s gate, 

And there to lock me happily within. 


Can it be wonder that, night after night, 
While Menelaus sleeps beside the fire, 

I must rise up and clip my candle bright, 
To speak within the window my desire? 


Peace like an old hag haunts this wretched house— 
I have known peace beyond my strength to bear! 
These simple evenings with a faithful spouse 
Have left me cold to feel and weak to care. 


Dead, dead and dull: He wakes and talks to me— 
We’ve too much acreage, the cotton dies. 

Within my heart the ships have put to sea, 
OEnone weeps, Cassandra prophesies ! 
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TO THE WOMAN WHO WILL WRITE MY LIFE 





FIVE POEMS 


Now that the bolt is shot, and I am dust, 
Locked in at last beyond all bitter rage, 

I give you leave to stir this leaden rust, 

And mold and shape me to the printed page. 
Think not to find me in the things I’ve done, 
Or said, or written down—these I disown! 
Only the body spoke and felt the sun: 

The One inside was tongueless and alone. 
Now set your sails along the gray sea-grass— 
There where the tide went out a something lingers, 
A sound of echoes yet that cry and pass, 


Too sick for sleep to quite slip through your fingers. 


Go drag the beach! —alas, your pains will get 
Nothing but laughter running through your net. 


THE DOMESTIC 


At two in the cold clear wintry morning 
I heard the geese fly over, 

And I thought how good is a man-made bed. 
And the weight of the soft warm cover. 


I thought how cold it was out there— 
How long it would be till day: 

And then like a knife came the leader’s call— 
To wing! —To wing and away! 


And the poor goose inside me that I have tamed 
To a fowl most certain and stable 

Got out of bed and turned on a light 
And studied an old timetable. 
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American Literature and 
the Melting Pot 


By Howard Mumford Jones 


MONG the pressing problems which confront the United 
States, none is more important than that of racial rela- 
tionships. By this I do not mean merely the ability of 

the white man and the black man to live peaceably together in 
the same republic; I refer to that larger problem of fusing into 
a common nation and a common culture the immense variety of 
races, nations, cultures, and customs which have their representa- 
tives among us. And I call it important because until the problem 
is truly solved, the republic will always be threatened by disrup- 
tion from within. 

We used to call it the problem of the melting pot, and it is 
one of our oldest problems. It is a problem which we have no- 
where perfectly solved, and which we have in some instances 
badly solved. Upon its right solution depends what we vaguely 
call the democratic way of life. And even though the flood of 
immigration into the United States has been reduced to a mere 
trickle, the problem presses upon us more dramatically than ever. 
The reason is quite clear. Whether we formally declare war, on 
the Axis powers or whether we do not, we are, by the mere fact 
of their existence, at war with them; and they are at war with 
us. It is irrelevant to say that we do not seek this struggle. It 
is immaterial to say that sincere Americans wish to avoid an 
armed conflict. The fundamental, the basic, the elementary fact is 
that there is not room in the world for both the dictator state, ani- 
mated and driven forward by a special interpretation of race, and 
the democratic state, animated and driven forward by an inter- 
pretation of mankind totally at variance with that held in con- 
temporary Germany. 
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What is the fundamental disharmony between these two inter- 
pretations of mankind, which thus sets them at eternal variance? 
In this country we hold that men are bound together into a civil 
polity by the common denominator of their humanity. This con- 
cept is as old as the Stoics and as universal as Catholic philos- 
ophy. It is a concept which was powerfully at work in the minds 
of those who wrote the American Constitution. That document 
does not anywhere use the word race. When the Constitution 
refers to the men and women who make up the American nation, 
it considers them collectively as people and individually as persons; 
it makes no reference to their biological inheritance. The same 
rights are guaranteed to all men; and the great dream of those 
who created the Constitution was of a nation in which men of 
every race might forget themselves into Americans. To be sure, 
in certain states legislation has made a difference between the 
white man and the black man in respect to transportation and 
schooling and similar matters, but even these laws, where they 
are constitutional, require that equal facilities shall be provided 
for both races. That these facilities are not always equal is a 
patent fact, but thoughtful men are everywhere at work. to make 
the situation better; and the philosophic ideal of the founding 
fathers—namely, that every individual in the human race shares 
equally with every other individual certain rights, duties, and 
privileges—is, with us, as yet unshaken and unchanged. 

What, now, is the German idea? The modern German idea 
is that the race to which a man belongs is more important than 
the fact of his being a man, and that this supposed truth divides 
humanity into two great and unequal divisions. In one of these 
divisions the Nazis place the Germanic peoples, of whom they 
are, they say, the perfect representatives; and in the other divi- 
sion they place everybody else. Europe has been inhabited by so 
many races that even in Germany persons of pure Teutonic origin 
are not as common as theory demands; but this fact does not 
prevent the Nazis from asserting that they are a Herrenvolk— 
that is, a race specially commissioned by history to dominate the 
world. The destiny of this Herrenvolk is to reduce all other races 
to appropriate subordination ; and such devices as an alliance with 
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the Japanese, not a Germanic people, or a pact of friendship with 
Soviet Russia, a country made up of innumerable races, few of 
them Teutonic, or a military compact with Italy, a country in- 
habited by a thoroughly miscellaneous population—these are tem- 
porary expedients. The foundations of this special doctrine of 
race were laid in the nineteenth century, and some of the ideas 
upon which it depends are at least as old as the American Con- 
stitution, but until recent decades these speculations were regarded 
as harmless eccentricities. We know now that they are not harm- 
less. Either the Nazi leaders will succeed in gaining the overlord- 
ship of the world, or they will not. If they succeed, the constitu- 
tional theory of the American republic will not matter, because 
we shall be subordinated to them. If they are not to succeed, how- 
ever, and if we really believe in the American constitutional 
theory, we must protect and defend the American theory of man 
in opposition to the Nazi theory of race. 

Our people have on the whole instinctively recognized the 
impossibility of living in a world dominated by a Germanic Her- 
renvolk; and they have been, and are now, doing all they can to 
help Great Britain and her allies defeat Germany and its friends. 
Because this has thrown us into an attitude of hostility toward 
the Hitler regime, Germany is engaged in doing all it can to 
make our aid to Great Britain as ineffective as possible. Now the 
Nazi theory of warfare is a very old one, a theory successfully 
practiced by the ancient Romans: divide et impera—that is, split 
up the enemy in every possible fashion and then you can lord it 
over him. And by the methods of propaganda the Germans have 
done and are doing all they can to destroy the unity of the citizens 
of the United States. They have done all they can to set race 
against race in this republic. They have said that the American 
treatment of the Negro race belies our pretensions of constitu- 
tional equality and justifies their treatment of the Pole and of 
the Jew. They have tried to create resentment on the part of 
the Aryan against the Jew, and they have encouraged an attitude 
of suspicion in the Jew toward the Aryan. In the First World 
War they tried to incite the Mexican against the Anglo-Saxon. 
In the present crisis they are deliberately encouraging Germans 
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in this country to defeat the American aim of aiding Britain and, 
through Italy, their ally, they are attempting the same tactics with 
respect to our citizens of Italian origin. It is to the credit of many 
Americans whose racial origins place them in one of these cate- 
gories, or into others equally useful for Herrenvolk propaganda, 
that they have steadily resisted this sort of suggestion; but it is 
not to the credit of the republic that other Americans, not Ger- 
man or Italian by racial origin, have taken opportunity to promul- 
gate anti-Semitic or anti-Catholic or anti-Negro propaganda. 

As the great majority of Americans are unalterably opposed 
to any such doctrine as that of a master race, we work for the 
defeat of Hitler; but in the meantime, by way of preventing the 
spread of pernicious propaganda, it behooves us not merely to 
give an example of tolerance and good will toward each other, 
but to take more positive action by exploring the basis of our 
own culture and our own beliefs. It is my present purpose to 
inquire whether the history of American literature helps or hin- 
ders us in our desire to hold firmly to the faith that the doctrine 
of man is stronger than the doctrine of race. Has American liter- 
ature done all it could to fuse into a common nation and a 
common culture the immense variety of men now represented 
among us? 

At first glance, this looks like an idle question. Our imme- 
diate inclination is to say, “Of course it has.” American liter- 
ature includes the essays of Tom Paine and the Gettysburg 
Address and the poems of Walt Whitman. American literature 
means the individualism preached by Emerson and Thoreau and 
Amos Bronson Alcott. American literature is made up of the 
wide charity of Lanier’s doctrine of love and the wide sympathy 
of Mark Twain’s denunciation of cruelty. American literature, 
especially in the form of drama or of fiction, has been one of the 
principal means whereby we have come to understand ourselves, 
so that the life of a steel worker is imaginatively familiar to a 
reader of novels in the Arizona desert, and the mind of a Scar- 
dinavian farmer in the Dakotas is revealed to a reader living on 
Park Avenue in New York. 

The Germans, however, are in certain respects a very shrewd 
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people, and their views of life in the United States sometimes 
startle the reader by an uncomfortable penetration. For example, 
some eight or nine years ago Professor Eugen Schoenemann, 
who has often visited the United States and who has, I am in- 
formed, accepted the Nazi philosophy of life, published a thick 
two-volume work called The United States. And the American 
way of life, as set forth by Professor Schoenemann, is very dif- 
ferent from the American way of life as interpreted by Thomas 
Jefferson. What are the facts of American life, according to Pro- 
fessor Schoenemann? The facts are, he says, that a tremendous 
racial struggle is going on in the United States, a struggle in 
which the Anglo-Saxon minority, once a numerically dominant 
group, is fighting to maintain its control over subject populations 
composed of the men and women of other races. For this pur- 
pose it is waging war with every weapon at its command. It has 
position, power, prestige. It has imposed its own forms of cul- 
ture, characteristically deriving from England, upon a nation the 
citizens of which do not, in the majority of cases, derive from 
England ; it has imposed its own code of ethics, which Professor 
Schoenemann thinks is not only Protestant but also Calvinistic, 
upon a miscellaneous population, about 35 per cent of whom are 
Roman Catholics and most of whom are not Calvinists. And it 
has imposed its own notions of education and of literature upon 
a nation of 135,000,000, most of whom come from races and 
nations and cultures having quite different educational traditions, 
and literatures in what we regard as foreign tongues. : 

It is the Abbé Dimnet, a Frenchman, who warns us to beware 
of looking for anything, for we are sure to find it. Professor 
Schoenemann, of course, found what he was looking for. He has 
twisted some of his facts out of their natural meaning; he has 
not allowed for the amalgamating powers of such experiences as 
the draft or the public schools; and there are a good many other 
things that are wrong in his interpretations. Nevertheless, every- 
one knows that prestige attaches to being descended from one of 
the Mayflower families or to being one of the F.F.V.’s; every- 
one knows that the process of Americanization means the learn- 
ing of the English language, the acceptance of newspapers, mag- 
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azines, and books which are not merely written in English but 
which belong to a particular cultural tradition of publishing and 
of literature; everyone knows that little Susan Shimultowski 
doesn’t make the society page when she gets married and that 
Doris Duke Cromwell does; everyone knows, in short, that one 
of the problems before any large new American group in this 
country—the Irish, say, or the Italians or the Jews or the Poles 
or the Bohemians—is how to acquire status in a land customarily 
spoken of by its enemies as part of the Anglo-Saxon bloc. 

Now when we turn to our literary tradition, the important 
fact is not that American literature is written in English; the 
important fact is that it began as a transplantation of British liter- 
ature. It began as a colonial literature ; it went on to become a pro- 
vincial literature; it became a sectional literature; and only re- 
cently has it been a national literature. Let us look briefly at this 
literature in its several phases and inquire what treatment has 
been given by it to Americans of non-English stock. 

When the Declaration of Independence was signed, the colo- 
nial experiment which was to become the United States had been 
going on for about two centuries. The majority of the colonists 
were of English descent. We must remember, however, that a rich 
miscellany of racial stocks was even then to be found in North 
America. Swedes and Finns had settled in Delaware, New Sweden 
had been absorbed by the Dutch, and the Dutch empire in the 
New World had fallen to the English Crown. Yet late in the 
eighteenth century Albany was to all intents and purposes a Dutch 
village, and so cosmopolitan a seaport was New York that in 1700 
eighteen languages were spoken by its inhabitants, who included 
French Canadians, Portuguese Jews, Norwegians, Danes, Bohe- 
mians, Poles, Germans, Italians, Irish, and Scotch, as well as Eng- 
lish. The Virginia Company had imported Dutchmen, Frenchmen, 
Italians, Germans, and Poles—even a Persian, if an early record 
is correct. The Germans in Pennsylvania, lower New York and 
New Jersey were numerous and wealthy, supporting their own 
printing plants and publishing their own books. There were little 
islands of French Huguenots all the way from South Carolina to 
New England. Ulstermen, Highlanders and Scotch Lowlanders 
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were struggling to subdue the great valley of Virginia and the 
back parts of North and South Carolina. There were colonies 
of Swiss and other Germanic groups including the Moravians, 
Schwenckfelders, Mennonites, and Inspirationists, who found- 
ed communities in Pennsylvania, Maryland, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia. There was an unknown number of Catholic Irish in 
the colonies; there were Jews in towns as far apart as Newport 
and Charleston ; there were Negroes, slave and free, all along the 
Atlantic seaboard; there were traces of Walloons, Portuguese, 
Spaniards, Armenians, and other human stock in the seaport 
towns ; there were Welsh miners and other Welshmen in Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and the Jerseys; and in sum, America in 1775 
was already a picturesquely variegated nation, as Crévecoeur was 
to recognize when he wrote his Letters of an American Farmer. 
Out of these two centuries the American nation was born; out 
of them also American literature was born, but you will find 
in colonial literature few traces of inhabitants of the New World 
other than Indians and Englishmen. I do not say there is abso- 
lutely no reference to any non-English stock by American writers 
before 1775; I do say that, so far as any insight into the minds 
and culture of non-English colonists is concerned, American colo- 
nial literature might as well not exist. To be sure, the Dutch, 
the Germans, and the French wrote and published a small body 
of material in their native tongues, but by colonial literature we 
mean of course colonial literature in English. This literature 
is written as if it were to be read mainly by cultivated Londoners, 
and as if the Englishman were the only person worth writing 
for in the future United States. Of course, colonial writers dis- 
cussed the designs of the French king, which, since he was French, 
were presumed to be hostile; they discussed the designs of the 
Spanish king, who, since he was Catholic, was assumed to be hos- 
tile; and they discussed the designs of the Indians, who, since 
they were savages, were supposed to be hostile. But this is not 
the same sort of thing as inquiring sympathetically into the way 
of life of a Pennsylvania Dutch farmer trying to turn a forest 
into a wheatfield. It is also true, I know, that colonial literature 
seldom or never inquires into the state of mind of an Englishman 
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trying to turn a forest into a wheatfield, but that is not now the 
point ; the point is that an English cultural tradition, an English 
literary tradition, the tradition of London and Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and Trinity College, Dublin, became in all good faith the 
tradition in which American writing was to express itself. Colo- 
nials of other stock and other tongues didn’t have a chance. 

Let us drop down to the seventy-five years which separate 
the Declaration of Independence from the Compromise of 1850. 
It is a blossoming period. Almost all of our standard authors 
were active in this period or were born within its magic con- 
fines. It is the period of Irving, Cooper and Bryant; of Emerson 
and Thoreau; of Longfellow and Lowell; of Whittier and Poe 
and Simms and Webster and Calhoun; it is, in short, the Amer- 
ican Golden Day. It is also the period when the American novel 
passed beyond infantile imitations of second-rate English fiction 
into the maturity of Irving, Cooper, Hawthorne, Simms, and Mrs. 
Stowe. 

Ali literary generalizations are open to exception, and it is 
true that in the writings of these great men you find here and 
there an attempt tu took at life through the eyes of Americans 
not of English stock. In Tales of a Wayside Inn, for example, 
Longfellow deals sympathetically with the Jewish point of view, 
the Spanish point of view, and the French point of view; and 
other instances could be cited. But in the literature of the Gol- 
den Day, and particularly in the fiction of that period, you will 
find two interesting principles at work to condition literary treat- 
ment of non-English Americans. The first is that the “alien” is 
not sympathetically treated on an equal plane unless he is good 
and dead; the second is that, if he is living or if he is studied 
from a living model, he is reduced to a subordinate role and 
expected to furnish comic relief. Thus the Dutch are sympa- 
thetically pictured by Irving and Cooper, but the Dutch are all 
dead Dutchmen. The events pictured in the Knickerbocker His- 
tory of New York and “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” all hap- 
pened a long while ago. When the American of non-English stock 
is studied from life—for example, by Cooper—he is promptly put 
in his place. The heroes and heroines of Cooper and Simms, Haw- 
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thorne and Poe are of English descent or bear English names— 
not always, but usually; and the dialogue put into their mouths 
is of the most correct and incorruptible English after the fashion 
of London. For instance, in Cooper’s The Spy the principal fig- 
ures talk like this : 


“He who criticises ought to be able to perform,” said Dun- 
woodie with a smile. “I call on Dr. Sitgreaves for a specimen of 
the style he admires.” 


But during the story Cooper wants to picture an Irishwoman 
named Betty Flanagan, and into her mouth he puts language 
like this: 


“Pooh!” said Betty, with infinite composure, “what a bother- 
ation yee make about a little whiskey; there was but a gallon 
betwixt a good two dozen of them, and I gave it to the boys to 
make them sleep asy; sure, just as slumbering-drops.” 


And, a little later : 


“Try a drop of the gift,” said Betty soothingly, pouring a 
large allowance of the wine into a bowl, and drinking it off as 
a taster to the corps. “Faith, ’tis but a wishy-washy sort of stuff 
after all!” 


I do not deny that Betty Flanagan is more amusing than Colonel 
Dunwoodie and I do not deny that Cooper has endowed her with 
considerable vivacity, but the facts remain that this is stage Irish, 
that Betty is useful mainly for comic relief, and that an Amer- 
ican of Irish descent might reasonably ask whether a whiskey- 
drinking woman of the camp is to be considered an ideal incar- 
nation of the cultural tradition of his people. 

The seventy-five years I am speaking of is a period of won- 
derful achievements in American literature, but I cannot recall 
a single masterpiece during those years which does not look on 
American life through the eyes of an Anglo-American. Certainly 
I can think of none which interprets American life through the 
eyes of a Jew or a Catholic, a Latin or a Slav, a German or a 
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Dane. Yet, according to Marcus Hansen’s authoritative study, 
The Atlantic Migration,’ there was a rush of people into the 
United States after the close of the Napoleonic wars. And in the 
decade from 1850 to 1860 over 2,500,000 aliens poured into the 
United States, he tells us. The number of foreign-born inhabi- 
tants doubled. The Irish increased by about 80 per cent, the 
French by 100 per cent, the Germans by about 110 per cent, the 
Swiss by almost 400 per cent, the Scandinavians by over 400 per 
cent. But it occurred to no writer during the Golden Day, save 
for occasional moments privately recorded in the notebooks of 
Hawthorne, Thoreau and Emerson, to study America through 
the eyes of an Irishman, a German, a Frenchman, a Swiss, or a 
Scandinavian. The dominant literary tradition was still the tra- 
dition of English gentility. I do not say this is a bad tradition, 
I do not say anybody was to blame for the omission I have noted; 
I am merely considering the implications of a national literature 
which had no place for the varying cultural traditions of four 
million new Americans not of English stock. 

Let us pass to American literature during the last half of 
the nineteenth century. The situation is naturally more complex. 
On the one hand it is especially the period of Whitman, who made 
a complete break with the genteel tradition, who ushered in mod- 
ern American literature, and who wrote in 1865: 


I see men marching and countermarching by swift millions, 

I see the frontiers and boundaries of the old aristocracies broken, 

I see the landmarks of European kings removed, 

I see this day the People beginning their landmarks, (all others 
give way;)... 

Are all nations communing? is there going to be but one heart 
to the globe? 

Is humanity forming en-masse? .. . 


On the other hand, the tradition that American literature is simply 
an outlying and somewhat altered province of English literature 
receives some quite unpredictable support. There is a new emphasis 
on culture, for which we are indebted to Matthew Arnold, and 


1Recently the recipient of a Pulitzer award in history. 
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there is a re-examination of Germanic origins, inspired by the 
Romantic Movement. We can illustrate both ideas, however, from 
Arnold. 

At first glance, it seems as if the famous doctrine of culture 
promulgated by Arnold would work for a cosmopolitan outlook 
rather than for the support of the English cultural tradition 
in the United States. Culture, according to Arnold, means an 
acquaintance with the best that has been said and thought in the 
world; culture, he thought, was based upon a sound classical 
education; culture, he reminded us, was a proper fusion of the 
Hebraic and the Hellenic traditions. Nobody was more severe 
on the deficiencies of nineteenth-century England than was 
Arnold; nobody strove more heartily to break down the insular- 
ity of the Anglo-Saxon mind and to let in light and air. But in 
1883 Arnold set out on an American tour, during which he deliv- 
ered three lectures, later published as Discourses in America. 
Although nobody could understand him when he delivered these 
addresses, owing to the indistinctness of his British speech, he 
was nevertheless received by all the right people, President Eliot 
of Harvard condescended to help him with elocution lessons, and 
university circles, especially in the East, were notably impressed. 
And what were the Discourses in America? I shall confine my- 
self to the first lecture he gave. 

Entitled. “Numbers,” this was originally delivered in New 
York City, and is as pretty a little piece of antidemocratic prop- 
aganda as you can possibly find, even today. In this lecture 
American audiences were suavely informed that the majority is 
always bad and usually wrong; that a state can survive only if 
it has in it a saving remnant to guide and govern it; that the 
remnant must know righteousness when they see it; and that the 
most moral people in the world are the people of Germanic stock 
—that is, the English! Arnold proves this remarkable fact two 
ways. Modern France, he roundly says, is given over to the wor- 
ship of the goddess Lubricity ; whereas the English, including the 
English in America, are—saving a few faults, such as lack of 
amiability—the most serious, the most righteous, the most moral 
people the world has ever seen. And as some may think I am 
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misrepresenting that great writer, let me quote his own words 
from the conclusion of the address: 


“You are fifty millions mainly sprung, as we in England are 
mainly sprung, from that German stock which has faults indeed, 
—faults which have diminished the extent of its influence, dimin- 
ished its power of attraction and the interest of its history... 
Yet of the German stock it is, I think, true, as my father said 
more than fifty years ago, that it has been a stock ‘of the most 
moral races of men that the world has yet seen, with the sound- 
est laws, the least violent passions, the fairest domestic and civil 
virtues.’ You come, therefore, of about the best parentage which 
a modern nation can have. Then you have had, as we in Eng- 
land have also had, but more entirely than we and more exclu- 
sively, the Puritan discipline. Certainly I am not blind to the 
faults of that discipline. ... But as a stage and a discipline, and 
as means for enabling that poor inattentive and immoral crea- 
ture, man, to love and appropriate and make part of his being 
divine ideas, on which he could not otherwise have laid or kept 
hold, the discipline of Puritanism has been invaluable. . .” 


I have omitted one or two phrases, but nothing that affects the 
sense of this remarkable conclusion to Arnold’s first lecture in 
America. 


I do not know where Arnold got his figures. The census of 
1890, however, covers the decade of his lectures. In 1890 the 
population was something over fifty-five millions, of whom about 
24,500,000 were what we call “immigrants.”’ In 1900, out of a 
population of sixty millions, 32,500,000 were immigrants. In 
1920, out of a population of ninety-four millions, over 53,500,000 
were immigrants, an increase of about 125 per cent in thirty years. 
That is to say, there were thirteen million first-generation immi- 
grants, nineteen million second-generation immigrants, and twenty 
million third-generation immigrants in the country. In 17% 
Americans of British stock had numbered 77 per cent of the 
population ; in 1920 they made up about 41 per cent. From 1820 
to 1933 approximately thirty-eight million immigrants entered 
the country, and the majority of them did not come from Great 
Britain. But Matthew Arnold never troubled to find out the facts. 
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Now even if culture has to do with the best that has been 
said and thought in the world, culture for Arnold and his audi- 
ences was somehow in the special charge of the Anglo-Saxons 
—‘‘the most moral races of men that the world has yet seen, with 
the soundest laws, the least violent passions, the fairest domestic 
and civil virtues,” he says. Certainly culture cannot be put in 
charge of the Latin peoples, the chief of whom, according to 
Arnold, is given over to the worship of the goddess Lubricity. 
Certainly likewise, culture cannot be put in charge of the Cath- 
olic peoples, since, in Arnold’s opinion, the discipline of Puritan- 
ism is invaluable. Certainly also it cannot be put in charge of 
Oriental peoples, since he thinks of Hebraism as one-sided. 
Accordingly, it must be left in charge of the upper-class English- 
man; and it is not surprising to discover that American literary 
men obediently wrote in what Arnold assured them was the right 
tradition. Our poets during the period, as the late Amy Lowell 
once acidly remarked, were phonographs to greater English poets 
dead and gone. Our essayists—men like Stedman and Gilder and 
Henry Van Dyke—kept up the English tradition of the polite 
and harmless literary essay. Our novelists—at least our leading 
novelists like Howells and Henry James—confined their obser- 
vations to New England and to New York City, and in the main 
did not discover that either New England or New York was 
populous with all sorts of persons not of Puritan descent. Yet 
at the turn of the century over half the schoolchildren in thirty 
leading American cities had foreign-born fathers. In the 1890’s 
over half the immigrants who entered the country came from 
eastern and southeastern Europe. In the next decade this same 
vast region furnished four-fifths of the entering aliens. The 
Arnoldian doctrine of culture had not, however, prepared the 
American literary mind to deal sympathetically with this great 
human problem. 

Americans of non-English stock were, however, too numerous 
to be disregarded, even by writers in the genteel tradition; and 
a formula was presently worked out which took care of them. 
| have remarked in the case of Cooper’s The Spy how the Irish- 
woman is used for purposes of comic relief and compelled to sit 
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below the literary salt. In the fiction of the last half of the nine- 
teenth century the American of non-English stock was similarly 
dealt with under the formula of local color. And the formula of 
local color fiction is that people are “quaint.’’ Local color fiction 
was written about the Yankees of New England, and they were 
quaint; about California miners, and they were quaint. Local 
color fiction was also written about the Louisiana French, the 
Pennsylvania Dutch, the Scotch-Irish of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, the Russian Jews in New York, the Negroes of the upper 
South, and a great many other groups—and they were all quaint. 
Notice that I include the Yankees in this list: the only difference 
is that the Yankee was sometimes promoted to be the chief char- 
acter of a full-length novel, as in the case of Howells’ Silas 
Lapham or Winston Churchill’s Mr. Crewe’s Career, whereas the 
alien seldom or never rose to that distinction. He kept on being 
quaint. And when you say that anybody is quaint you imply, 
of course, whether you mean to or not, that you are a person of 
superior culture and intelligence. You know the best that has 
been said and thought in the world, whereas all he knows is the 
life of his little village community. That is why he is quaint. 

What, then, was the principal problem confronting American 
literature at the opening of the twentieth century? It was noth- 
ing less than the recapture of American literature by the Amer- 
ican people. And here please do not misunderstand me. I have 
every reverence for the greatness of Franklin and Emerson and 
Melville and Henry James. They did their work according to the 
necessities which were laid upon them, and one cannot complain 
that it was thus and not otherwise. But it is also clear that a 
nation of 90,000,000 persons, of whom only a fraction were 
descended from the Mayflower and Jamestown generations, could 
not go on forever being satisfied by a literature which essentially 
served the cultural interests of a minority only. Either the liter- 
ature would have to give way, or American culture would have 
to be remade in the spirit of English culture. Fortunately, at this 
point, what anybody might have predicted occurred and saved 
the day: Americans of non-English stock, American authors 
whose ancestors landed in the United States at a date nearer to 
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the sinking of the ‘““Maine” than to the French and Indian Wars, 
became articulate. They poured into the publishing houses and 
they remade American letters. 

The names of our standard authors — Franklin, Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Thoreau, Melville, Poe, and the rest— 
are, we somehow feel, standard English names, even though some 
of them are provably of French origin. What now are the names 
of some of the authors principally before the public in the last 
few decades? Here are a few: Theodore Dreiser, of German ex- 
traction; Eugene O’Neill, of Irish ancestry; Fannie Hurst, of 
Jewish blood; Carl Sandburg, a Swede; John Dos Passos—the 
name is Portuguese; James T. Farrell, an Irishman; O. E. Rol- 
vaag, another Scandinavian; Archibald MacLeish, and that looks 
Scotch; Paul de Kruif—I suppose that to be Dutch; Carl Van 
Doren—another Dutch name; Saroyan, an Armenian—and so 
on indefinitely. Of course, names of British origin are not lack- 
ing—Mrs. Wharton, Sinclair Lewis, Margaret Mitchell, Ernest 
Hemingway, William Faulkner—but all I am trying to say is 
that in the twentieth century American literature is reflecting 
more faithfully than ever before in its history the cultural and 
ethnic make-up of the American people. And in place of regret- 
ting, as overrefined and timid people do, the passing of the spirit 
of culture according to Matthew Arnold, I for one rejoice in the 
triumph of the spirit of democratic literature according to Walt 
Whitman. We do not have, except in the college entrance require- 
ments, an official literature. We do not have a literature express- 
ing the belief of some particular race or creed that it is the divine 
privilege of that particular group to lord it over the rest of us. 
If literature ever reflects life directly, modern America—after 
this long history of trial and error—has at length learned to 
teflect directly the rich, variegated and contradictory character 
of the American people. It is a literature of very great defects 
and of very great virtues, but it is a literature which, as I read 
it, seems to me to support the fundamental doctrine of American 
life: namely, that human beings share a common quality of 
humanity. That, among other reasons, is why it is a literature 
of protest rather than a literature of complacence. No longer 
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content with the genteel formula of knowing the best that has 
been thought and said in the world, the contemporary American 
author is trying to make the best that has been said and thought 
about a theory of life in the United States, prevail. He is carry- 
ing on a crusade against cruelty and injustice; he is carrying for- 
ward a movement for broader sympathy and more profound 
understanding among the elements in our polyglot population. 

At this point objection may be raised that if it is a weakness 
in writers of the genteel Anglo-Saxon tradition to think that their 
cultural values are the only enduring values, there must be a 
similar error among writers rising out of the other racial and 
religious groups of which I speak. But as I have dwelt hitherto 
on the more unfavorable aspects of the standard literary tradi- 
tion among us, let me point also to its strength. That strength 
lies in the truth that it has not been dominated by the spirit of 
Arnold. On the contrary, its great moments have been Jeffer- 
sonian. You will recall that on his tombstone Jefferson caused 
but three of his achievements to be inscribed: that he was the 
author of the Declaration of Independence, the author of the Vir- 
ginia statute of religious freedom, and the founder of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He was, in other words, a liberator—one 
who sought to establish the dignity of the individual as part of 
our cultural tradition. This, I need not remark, is what Emer- 
son and Thoreau and Whitman and even Howells and James 
sought to establish and to maintain; this is what Hitler and 
Mussolini seek to overthrow. And it does not take much reading 
in the novels of Willa Cather about the Bohemians, or the novels 
of James T. Farrell about the Irish, or the essays of Louis 
Adamic about the Slavs, or the poems in which Carl Sandburg 
blends the traditions of Scandinavia with the traditions of the 
United States, to discover that the central fact about twentieth- 
century American literature is its concern for the dignity of 
individual life. When that dignity is outraged, whether by a 
lynching or by starvation, by snobbism or by contempt, by insufhi- 
cient wages or by a refusal of human fellowship, these authors 
cry out against the injustice that has been done the American 
spirit. I think they are right to do so. 
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Patriotism, said Dr. Johnson in a celebrated phrase, is the 
last refuge of a scoundrel; and it sometimes seems as if our more 
perfervid patriots fall under the jurisdiction of Johnson’s dic- 
tionary. If now I call the indefatigable Americanism of contem- 
porary literature one of its most significant aspects, I refer, not 
to flag-waving, but to a spiritual affirmation of American life. 
It would have been easy for authors rising from the ranks of 
the new American stocks and only too conscious that the old 
American stock had not been gracious in its attitude toward 
later comers—it would have been easy, I say, for these authors 
to turn their backs on the United States and to create a liter- 
ature of the sort the Nazis, the Fascists, and various other groups 
would have been only too delighted to encourage. It would have 
been possible to create an atmosphere, a climate of opinion in 
which the attention of the newer groups was turned away from 
America to the motherland; and we might have had a literature 
seeking to build a little Germany, another Italy, an imitation 
Sweden, a renovated Armenia, a new Jerusalem, or a second 
Greece in the United States. Such a literary tendency has, as 
a matter of fact, exhibited itself in Brazil and has had to be 
suppressed by the Brazilian government. But the novels and 
poems, the essays and plays originating in the newer American 
stocks have well-nigh unanimously rejected the Old World and 
have accepted the New. The writers have concerned themselves 
with the ways by which the newer races have been, or are being, 
assimilated into the life of the United States; and if they have 
painted pictures of injustice, if their pages have occasionally 
been cruel pages, it is not because their people are being turned 
away from an old folk tradition: it is because the old tradition 
in American life—what Mr. Granville Hicks has called the Great 
Tradition—has not assimilated the newcomer as graciously and 
as swiftly as these writers want him to be assimilated. They do 
not complain, these authors, except when the promise of American 
life has not been fulfilled ; and they are, in fact, among those who 
have most readily caught up the torch, carried forward the idea, 
had their imaginations enkindled by what Mr. Michael Foster 
calls the American Dream. 
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So long as publishers are free to print what authors are free 
to write, I do not think we need fear that either fascism or com- 
munism will conquer the American mind. There were times wlien 
Hawthorne and Lowell, Poe and Lanier conceived too narrowly 
of the republic. Contemporary American literature, particularly 
American fiction, has its weaknesses—among them lack of direc- 
tion and control, a readiness to accept the second-best thing rather 
than to await what is best and wisest; but if the question of fus- 
ing this polyglot republic into a spiritual unity were left in the 
hands of our writers only, there would be no fear of the result. 
They are unanimous in their support of the idea that in the United 
States, at least, humanity is more important than race, the dig- 
nity of the individual human being more precious than any doc- 
trine of a Herrenvolk, economic autarchy, or any other of the 
ideas which make up the dictator state. It seems to me clear that 
we may look with confidence upon contemporary American let- 
ters as one of our chief instruments for the support of the repub- 
lic, finding even in novelists of the second rank, if they are read 
aright, friends and aiders of those who would live in the spirit. 
And if I have seemed to deal harshly with the American classics, 
let me make amends by quoting from an old poem, and yet, | 
think, a very good one, the lines in which William Cullen Bryant 
prophesied that American liberty would always be a battle and 
a march: 

Oh! not yet 
Mayst thou unbrace thy corslet, nor lay by 
Thy sword; nor yet, O Freedom! close thy lids 
In slumber ; for thine enemy never sleeps, 
And thou must watch and combat till the day 
Of the new earth and heaven. 


To many, the earth seems to have achieved, not a new heaven and 
earth, but a new hell. American literature, however, is still strug- 
gling toward a new birth of freedom and of democratic human- 
ity upon the earth. 
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Vilfredo Pareto 


By Kurt H. Wolff 


Herr, die Not ist gross! 
Die ich rief, die Geister 
Werd’ ich nun nicht los. 


—Goethe, Der Zauberlehrling. 


ARETO’S life and writings form an indivisible whole. In 
this unity there is an element of greatness, beyond the 
clouds that have overcast his memory as they have overcast 

the mountains and trees of his Italy and his Switzerland. The 
Paretos were an old Genoese family. Vilfredo’s grandfather was 
ennobled by Napoleon; his father, the Marquis Raffaele—engi- 
neer, Liberal, Mazzinist—fled to Paris for political reasons, mar- 
ried a French woman, became a French citizen; and Vilfredo 
Federico Damaso was born in Paris in 1848. Ten years Jater the 
family returned to Italy. Vilfredo studied engineering in Turin, 
and after four years as a railway engineer in Rome became gen- 
eral supervisor of the Italian iron mines. The family’s tradition 
of liberal politics took hold of him, but under the protectionist 
program of Depretis he found no chance for his free-trade plat- 
form. Pareto, the industrialist and man of affairs, therefore retired 
from public life and from business. He spent the next decade with 
his wife, the Princess Bakhunin (Michael Bakhunin’s daughter), 
and his mother in a villa at Fiesole, trying in vain to obtain a 
chair of economics. 

Therefore, when the Swiss economist Léon Walras nominated 
him to succeed him at the University of Lausanne, in 1893, Pareto 
left Italy with some bitterness. He taught political economics at 
Lausanne, living at first near the city in a cottage which was used 
as a refuge by Italian socialists, French clericals, and other dis- 
sidents. The Princess persuaded him to move into a sumptuous 
mansion in town. Their salon soon became well known; there 
were balls, dinners, esprit. But subsequently the professor gave up 
all this, withdrawing to the Villa Angora at Céligny. Here he was 
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rarely seen; he became a mysterious figure even to his neighbors, 
In 1906 he gave up his chair at Lausanne; a year later he inherited 
a fortune from one of his uncles. 

At Céligny Pareto cherished his two dozen Angora cats with 
pedigrees reaching back to Saladin. He cultivated orchids and 
fruits. On the occasions when he entertained a visitor, he would 
take his candle and keys to the cellar and fetch a bottle of French 
or German or Spanish or Hungarian or Swiss wine, selected 
according to the taste of the guest; he himself drank little, and 
only after some dialectic hesitation on the score of his weak heart. 
He habitually wore several cloaks, adding to or diminishing the 
number many times a day according to every slight change of 
temperature. Only in his two studios (which were, with the cats’ 
terrace, the warmest rooms in the house) would he free himself 
from hat and wraps. Here, with interruptions only for the most 
strictly observed pauses for lunch, dinner, and walk, he buried 
himself from seven in the morning to eleven at night among thou- 
sands of books. New books and magazines continued to pour into 
his house (he had a weakness for Italian comic papers) : in his 
sanctums books covered tables, chairs, and floors, and lined the 
walls up to the ceilings in double and triple rows. He wrote on 
small pieces of cellulose cut from large sheets specially ordered, 
one slip for each subject, attaching new pieces with glue as the 
treatment of the subject expanded, and eventually forming the 
paragraphs of his books—some one line in length, others ten 
pages. He read the dailies with great intensity and cut clippings 
endlessly, creating a vast record of contemporary political history. 
He slept, when he could conquer his insomnia, on an iron bed ina 
bare room—with Fanfinou d’Amour, his elect cat, covering his 
feet. Madame Régis, his second wife, carrying her score of keys, 
reigned efficiently over the household and protected the Maestro 
from petty cares. Her private domain was a lavish boudoir, filled 
with perfumes, cushions, and mirrors. Outside these rooms the 
house contained much commonplace furniture and trivial paintings 
of cats and veiled women. 

Pareto had no taste for any art; he hated music and the noise 
children make. He did not know German and read English with 
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difficulty, but was at home in Latin and Greek. In his conversation 
he alternated between a Tuscan Italian and an argot-colored 
French. According to Roberto Michels’ daughter, he had “flaming, 
piercing eyes; pale, nervous, fine hands, with protruding blue 
veins; very long fingernails.” There is a rather obviously posed 
photograph of him in his later years, sitting at a table looking at a 
book with raised brows, his beard long and white, his skull large 
and rounded. In another photograph, from a somewhat earlier 
period, he is standing in his garden, somber and serious, surpris- 
ingly suggestive of Dostoevsky. A scarf shows beneath his well- 
worn coat, which hangs open ; he holds his cap in his hand ; his eyes 
tell that he knows much—but not all. In a still earlier portrait he 
is challenged and challenging, his black eyes straight and enter- 
prising, his black beard sharp-cut. 

His reserve and solitary habits made his first wife leave him. 
He was better with animals than with men—markedly so as he 
grew older. He had not only his cats, but rabbits, a goat, squirrels. 
As the years passed he saw almost no one from outside his house- 
hold, although he was proverbially witty, an excellent causeur and 
very generous with his guests. He could thunder, fear, despise; 
but he could hate best of all. He hated the Italian government (but 
had cheerfully adapted himself to the Swiss) ; he hated the Italian 
people, who he thought had conspired to bury him in silence; he 
hated the democrats (“those parvenus”), the Pan-Germanists, 
Hegel (whom he would serve up hilariously to his guests after 
dinner in French or Italian translations as the top of absurdity). 
He hated temperance agitators; and the humanitarians—the 
humanitarians more than all the rest. But beyond his likes and 
hates, his studios, books, and blue veins, he was in ghastly con- 
trast to his daily milieu, a sort of feline, mischievous voice 
announcing the end of liberalism, democracy, plutocracy—more, 
the end of two thousand years of Europe. 

The quantity of his writing—nine or ten tall and fat tomes, 
several more slender volumes, a pile of articles—and its repeti- 
tiousness, reflect his eagerness to grasp “facts,” write them down, 
paragraph them. He was free of the doubts and scruples that 
might have arisen from a familiarity with sociology and psy- 
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chology. He felt smug in his studio, with his enormous store of 
information concerning contemporary and past politics, mathe- 
matics, and economics, and his vast erudition in Greek, Roman, 
Italian, and nineteenth-century European history. 

His method for getting at “things” was to bring what was 
outside, into his vaguely articulated system. “Things” were things 
if they fitted this system—books, people, anything, from Caesar 
or Bismarck to the swans of Lake Geneva, his Angoras, Madame 
Régis’ dogs. He was almost superstitiously intent on collecting all 
and losing nothing. (Was this the reason why he forbade the 
servants to destroy cobwebs or kill spiders in his villa?) As soon 
as his things were systematized, he labeled them; “‘words are only 
labels.” In this sense he was an opportunist in quoting, selecting, 
translating. He had no inkling that there exists a realm of lan- 
guage; he scoffed at etymology. He insisted on definitions because 
they seemed necessary in “logico-experimental science,” but he 
failed to produce a single rule that could be applied consistently 
even within the chapter which introduced it. He liked classifying, 
dividing, subdividing, sub-subdividing ; his graphs, provided with 
all mathematical apparatus, indicate the successive points where he 
stopped in his labyrinth. And even while he emphasized definitions, 
he insisted that only illustrations and examples could show all the 
ramifications of concepts. He heaped illustrations on illustrations, 
compiling a storehouse of examples of the most variegated phe- 
nomena pertaining to the social sciences—examples which, for 
that matter, still have for readers today the stimulating, even 
revelatory effect they had for him. This is true also of the many 
passages in which he digresses from his announced subject. Such 
detours could be taken as material for a significant study of how 
he managed to find his way through his notes and excerpts and 
clippings and where he landed at the end of his minor excursions. 
The digressions, however, are but piquant and incidental aspects 
of a laborious journey for which he found a label-formula only 
after he was sixty. Not until then did he become aware that he 
was trying to discover “the structure of society.” 


This eventual discovery followed Pareto’s realization that he 
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must embrace fields outside economics if he wanted to go on with 
his voyage of exploration; or, in his terms, he discovered that not 
economics alone, but a comprehensive sociological synthesis was 
required to explain society. He had begun as an economist, 
absorbed in the effort to develop and to work out mathematically 
the ideas represented by Walras’ Lausanne school of free trade and 
free prices. He was especially interested in determining the curve 
of the distribution of incomes (which he found to be almost con- 
stant). He was a well-known investigator and an originator of 
important logical bases in this field. Up to the time of his treatise 
of general sociology his published works had included technical 
books on economics; an angry and biting polemic against “virtu- 
ism and immoral literature’ (even this filled with excerpts and 
footnotes, and sallies at contemporary French bigotry) ; and Les 
systémes socialistes, the first step into a vaster terrain of already 
vague and vanishing borders—a work in which through the 
analysis of parallel movements in the past he tried to find explana- 
tions for his own world and time, and especially for socialism and 
Marxism. In Les systémes socialistes, his personal attitude—which 
earlier had appeared at most here and there in the footnotes of 
the economic studies or in the polemic of Le mythe vertuiste—is 
drawn for the first time into the body of a programmatic text. He 
istorn between demonstrating the unscientific character of human- 
itarianism, liberalism, and socialism, and affirming their social 
weight, whether useful or malign (but principally malign). His 
conclusive “dialectic synthesis” (he would have detested the 
Hegelian term) is a rather heated insistence that his contempo- 
raries (socialists, antisocialists, and merely apprehensive observers 
alike) should maintain greater detachment in dealing with the 
socialist movement. His book seems to suggest that socialism is 
but the form which the struggle for life had assumed in his and 
their time, that élites are destined always to be pushed aside by 
other groups—this time the bourgeoisie by the socialists. The 
theory, of course, embodies no program, but merely a statement 
upon withdrawal. 


Pareto was too thoroughly a classicist and rationalist to enter- 
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tain for a moment the thought that his time was no longer living 
on traditions but only picking over them and loathing them; sad- 
dening, escaping, dying; he looked no farther than at immediate 
antecedents, and in the world of his time saw Enlightenment, 
positivism, Marx, socialism, democracy, humanitarianism, liberal- 
ism, plutocracy. His familiarity with these phenomena enabled him 
to discover the “residues,” the “derivations,” the “élite’’ (as well 
as “‘class-circulation” and the theory of the cyclical form of social 
change), and led him to use the concept of “non-logical action” 
with its distinctions between logicality and “social utility” and be- 
tween the ends of the individual and those of the “community.” 
These conceptions and the attempts at defining them are the only 
products of Pareto’s experience which were autonomous enough 
to leave his personal world and become part of the generally usable 
apparatus of sociology. So far, nevertheless, scholars have treated 
them only polemically, or with respect to the history of sociology 
and economics, or as regards their logical structure; no compre- 
hensive and systematic study of them has been made. But such an 
analysis would be necessary to remove from them the highly per- 
sonal resonances and significances which they had for Pareto him- 
self. He was so much a rationalist that he overlooked his own irra- 
tional presuppositions and motives ; he took his own ideas literally, 
as he took his goal of finding the “structure of society” ; he lacked 
the historical and sociological perspective which might have 
revealed to him that his ideas were conditioned by his contempo- 
rary social surroundings and that his “facts” therefore were some- 
what less absolute and “factual” than he considered them. 

Pareto was certainly no prophet; but with such a perspective 
he might also have seen that these same ideas were pregnant with 
indications concerning the future. What were these indications? 
The “structure of society,” to be sure, is but Pareto’s private affair, 
a mere frame of verbal reference with which his own laborious 
efforts were crowned ; but his well-known complex made up of the 
notions of residues, derivations, the élite, non-logical action, and 
social utility, has indeed a more than personal significance. This 
complex has an energy related to its very formlessness; it has 
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shown.a tendency to engulf any system of ideas that is ready to 
receive it without being able to assimilate it. Again, the ideas of 
this complex have proved able to unite with similarly vague idea- 
systems such as that of fascism, with a resultant increase of 
strength in both. In either event, the concepts remain as factors 
making for malaise in a given society unless they are faced with 
resolution, and rendered harmless by being clearly analyzed. 
Pareto’s leading ideas passed beyond his own sphere of thought 
and experience, and became themselves “residues,” prefixed selec- 
tive schemes of action and reaction (including knowledge, feeling, 
belief, judgment) ; furthermore, just as Pareto, satisfied with hav- 
ing reached this stage in his search, failed to examine the question 
of what elements and factors had prefixed his own schemes of 
action and reaction, so has our time neglected to examine their 
provenience. In his distinction between residues and derivations— 
the verbal manifestations (or, in a less inclusive sense, rational- 
izations) of the residues — Pareto failed to ask whether the 
residues themselves might not be derivations of something else. 
He did not feel the existence of that something else, of the empti- 
ness of his time—the emptiness which had called forth in him the 
response embodied in his “system,” which excites the irritated 
nerves of fascists and potential fascists to action, and which has 
become crystallized in their ideologies. The slogans and maxims 
which vulgarize and exaggerate Pareto’s thought are all too 
familiar : the injunction, “vivere pericoloso”’; the belief that logic 
has little or no relation to human behavior ; the assertion that the 
skilful and strong, not the scientists, govern the masses, and that 
their control is based upon force and upon their ability to manipu- 
late emotions through catchwords; the proposition that there is 
nothing good or bad except what is good or bad according to the 
dominant will of a given élite in a given society at a given time, 
which explains why élites (originally called “aristocracies” by 
Pareto) cannot last but are continually being replaced by newer, 
more capable classes. 

The means by which Pareto arrived at this “sociology’’—his 
historical sources such as Machiavelli, Bentham, Spencer, Darwin, 
Comte, and how many others (often unacknowledged, often un- 
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perceived by the writer himself), and the methodological sugges- 
tions of biology, mathematics, mechanics, economics, astronomy— 
certainly are of historical interest. A systematic, non-historical 
treatment of his concepts, however (as well as a psychoanalytical 
study of the man himself, which, so far as I know, is yet to come), 
should not only have considerable value for sociology but might 
also eventually deprive Pareto’s ideas of their essentially emo- 
tional nature. The fact that such a study has been begun seems to 
indicate our increasing resistance to the fascist appeal. The extent 
to which the results of a systematic analysis can find acceptance, 
and the reach within which its findings are able to spread and in 
their turn become ‘“‘residues,” “‘be in the air,”’ “be common sense,” 
would be an even more reliable index of our detachment from 
“overe pericoloso,’ force, and power. The vogue of Pareto in 
America in 1933-1935, as Eduard C. Lindeman has pointed out, 
had its root in the opportunity it offered certain groups to find a 
new mirror in which the monstrous spawn of our time—unem- 
ployment, waste, fascism, communism, Naziism—could conveni- 
ently be reflected and contemplated. Like the earlier cult of Freud, 
it satisfied those who longed for a justification of non-logical 
behavior much more than it incited others to cope intellectually 
with the problems in question. 

Pareto was moved by the same needs and fears as Nietzsche 
and Spengler, but the natures of the three men, their dimensions 
and functions, were widely diverse. Almost any man may become 
a fascinating image to someone whom he has enchanted; but 
Pareto will almost certainly prove to have a lasting attraction for 
fewer and less important disciples than Spengler, just as Spengler 
will prove less influential than Nietzsche. Nietzsche will be referred 
to as long as Europe lives (or European civilization survives trans- 
planted in America). Spengler and Pareto will die with our pres- 
ent age, to be mummified in the archives of specialists ; and Pareto 
will be exhausted even sooner than the profounder and freer 
Spengler. Nietzsche, the solitary seeker; Spengler, the growling 
prophet ; Pareto, the peevish philosopher: while Nietzsche was a 
poetically pure type, there is something less formidable, even poten- 
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tially comic, about the others—at least from a superficial point of 
view. They do not attain the stature of myths and symbols. 

All three men have been mentioned as forerunners of present- 
day totalitarian movements; but whereas Nietzsche would have 
found the aggressive dogmas of Naziism intolerable, and Spengler 
uttered an ominous exhortation to the Nazis in The Hour of 
Decision in 1933 before lapsing into a silence unbroken up to his 
death in 1936, Pareto’s relation to Italian Fascism is more com- 
plex. Pareto died shortly after the March on Rome, named by 
Mussolini as Senator and delegate of Italy to the League of 
Nations. But his confusion and naiveté were so great that he not 
only felt uncomfortable at the practical uses the Fascists were 
making of his doctrines, but he even ventured to ask Mussolini 
(his former student at the University of Lausanne) to maintain 
freedom of opinion and liberty of university teaching. Pareto’s 
treatise of general sociology had seemed to its author only a scien- 
tific (and perhaps therefore merely speculative or academic) 
“approximation to truth,” as it seems to us primarily the record 
of his private and personal experiences, or perhaps a symbol of 
Europe dying or being transformed. Pareto’s alarm at the Fascists’ 
program of acting upon his “‘scientific’’ conclusions suggests how 
far from rigorous and definitive his own system seemed to him. 

Here are some examples of Paretan utterances that were 
destined to receive interpretations which would have made him 
uncomfortable : 


Let us imagine a country where the governing class, A, is in- 
clining more and more in the direction of humanitarianism. . . and, 
while awaiting the advent of the “reign of reason,” is becoming 
less and less capable of using force and is so shirking the main 
duty of a ruling class. Such a country is on its way to utter ruin. 
But lo, the subject class, B, revolts against the class A. In fighting 
A it uses the humanitarian derivations so dear to the A’s, but 
underlying them are quite different sentiments, and they soon find 
expression in deeds. The B’s apply force on a far-reaching scale, 
and not only overthrow the A’s but kill large numbers of them— 
and, in so doing, to tell the truth, they are performing a useful 
public service, something like ridding the country of a baneful 
pest... 
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If one judges superficially, one may be tempted to dwell more 
especially on the slaughter and pillaging that attend a revolution, 
without thinking to ask whether such things may not be mani- 
festations—as regrettable as one may wish—of sentiments, of 
social forces, that are very salutary. If one should say that, far 
from being reprehensible, the slaughter and robbery are signs that 
those who were called upon to commit them deserved power for 
the good of society, he would be stating a paradox, for there is no 
relationship of cause and effect, nor any close and indispensable 
correlation, between such outrages and social utility ; but the para- 
dox would still contain its modicum of truth, in that the slaughter 
and rapine are external symptoms indicating the advent of strong 
and courageous people to places formerly held by weaklings and 
cowards. In all that we have been describing in the abstract many 
revolutions that have actually occurred in the concrete, from the 
revolution which gave imperial rule to Augustus down to the 
French Revolution of ’89 (The Mind and Society, § 2191). 


This is Pareto in nuce. The seemingly objective discourse is 
pervaded by his hatred of “humanitarianism.” (Franz Borkenau 
has suggested that this hate was caused by Pareto's antagonism to 
his father, and a psychoanalytical study might bear out the inter- 
pretation.) The last sentence brings the whole passage back into 
the grooves of historical discourse; but Pareto’s preoccupation 
with the role of “force” leads him to oversimplify the definition 
of the ‘duty of a ruling class,” and subsequently calls up his 
obsessive vision. He sees the ruin of a country (and illustrates it 
abundantly) but analyzes it no more clearly than does a street- 
gossiper or newspaper columnist. The “A” and the ““B” are actually 
symbols of the élite and the governed ; but Pareto is convinced that 
the letters allow him to avoid the danger of words which provoke 
sentiments in addition to expressing facts. Then his wavering 
between unemotional description of the impending debacle, and 
hatred of humanitarianism, seems to be arrested in the midst of 
his depiction of slaughter, and he withdraws into his “scientific” 
analysis of “outrage” and “social utility.” His analysis takes its 
departure from the weighing of weak and strong and the aban- 
donment of the category of cause-and-effect in favor of correlation 
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(interdependence )—all stimulating and useful to sociology if 
freed from the confused Paretan overtones. 

There is no logical contradiction between the previous passage 
and the following one, although the shift of accent is so obvious 
that we almost look for a non sequitur: 


... freedom to express one’s thought, even counter to the opinion 
of the majority or of all, even when it offends the sentiments of 
the few or of the many, even when it is generally reputed absurd or 
criminal, always proves favourable to the discovery of objective 
truth (accord of theory with fact). But that does not prove that 
such liberty is always favourable to good order in a society or to 
the advancement of political and economic prosperity and the like. 
It may or may not be, according to the case (The Mind and So- 
ciety, § 568). 


This leaves open the question of subordinating society as a whole 
to individual liberty, or vice versa, according to the case. In the 
Fascist case Pareto—as adviser to his Principe, but an adviser 
much more afraid for himself than Machiavelli had been—asked 
Mussolini for liberty. 


Indeed, Pareto seems to be moving in the procession of a 
tawdry European carnival, an uneasily honest, anxiously gay 
mask : 


... the distinction between the utility of experimental science and 
social utility is fundamental. I wrote about it at length in the 
Sociologia; here it was necessary to mention it only to avoid the 
danger, which has frequently occurred with other writings of 
mine, that where I report simple observations of facts there should 
be seen exhortations to operate in a certain sense. If the facts seem 
to me such as to warrant the conclusion that our bourgeoisie is 
moving rapidly toward its own ruin, I do not intend to pass any 
judgment on the “good” or the “bad” of such an event, just as I 
should not know how to pass judgment on the similar fact of the 
ruin of the feudal lords prepared by the Crusades; or how to 
exhort the bourgeoisie to choose another course, or how to preach 
in order to reform customs, tastes, prejudices ; or, much less, how 
to pretend that I have in store some prescription or other to heal 
the disease from which the bourgeoisie is suffering....On the 
contrary, I explicitly declare that such a remedy, supposed but 
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not granted there be one, is entirely unknown to me (La tras- 
formaszione della democrazia, pp. 12-13). 


He is sincere in stating that he knows no remedy, but at the 
same time he is afraid to use the liberty of expression to say what 
he might have or might want to say; he fears possible misunder- 
standing and misuse of his ideas—the attitude of a nostalgic 
liberal, helpless and menaced, mumbling “Laissez faire!” The 
passage quoted above is from Pareto’s last book, published three 
years before his death and two before the March on Rome. Only 
a decade earlier, instead of trembling on the island where he had 
been marooned, he was asserting defiantly : 


... to dare question in our day the dogma that the sole purpose of 
society is the “good of the greatest number,” and that it is the 
strict duty of every individual to sacrifice himself for the good of 
the lowly and the humble, would be to arouse if not universal at 
least fairly general indignation. But scientific problems are solved 
by facts, not by the holy horror of the few, the many, the all 
(The Mind and Society, § 379). 


The “facts,” then, were the waves of humanitarianism ; in the 
end the “‘facts’’ were the bourgeoisie in dissolution. So emphat- 
ically did Pareto insist on both sets of phenomena as “facts” that 
he could not perceive their difference. Once his answer could be 
“scientific,” the “unveiling” of the supposedly unscientific char- 
acter of humanitarianism, merely a statement concerning ideolo- 
gies; in his last years he had no answer, but half-felt, half- 
embodied the end of Europe, his eyes riveted in mischievous horror 
upon the rout of the bourgeoisie. 

In a footnote near the end of The Mind and Society something 
more universal than Pareto’s own concern is foretold: 


Some day, when our present plutocratic régime has been over- 
thrown by the Anarchists, or the Syndicalists, or the militarists, 
or by any party, in fine, whatever its name, which will meet the 
cunning that is now triumphant with force, the world will perhaps 
remember words such as Sallust, Bellum Catilinae, XX, 8-10, puts 
into the mouth of Catiline : “So all influence, all power, all honour, 
all wealth is theirs [Of the powerful of his day, counterparts of 
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the speculators of ours.] or of those on whom they choose to 
bestow them. To us they have left the dangers, the defeats, the 
exiles, the poverty. How long will you endure such things, O men 
of heart? Is it not better to die bravely than to lose a wretched and 
contemptible life in ignominy, after making sport for the insolence 
of others? Of course it is, by the faith of gods and men! Victory 
is within our grasp. Youth is our strength, courage our watch- 
word. And they? They are weaklings and dotards, sapped by age 
and high living” (The Mind and Society, § 2577, Notes 2, 3). 


Neither liberalism nor any other ideology can confer upon a 
man that insight into the seeds of time which makes him worthy 
of the name of Prophet. Such seers grasp, embody, and forever 
challenge the limits of human greatness. Pareto lacked such a 
vision. Nevertheless, he perceived the provisional character of the 
world of European liberalism, and strove to transcend it, groping 
and stammering, as if to say that a Prophet was needed but had 
not yet appeared. Max Weber, the great sociologist—who had no 
personal acquaintance with Pareto—uttered the same opinion quite 
explicitly in 1919, a year before his own death and a few years 
before that of the Italian. Weber referred to a Prophet who might 
answer the question of whom among the warring gods, or what 
unknown god, we should serve. He was roused by the godlessness 
of our time, but he avoided the temptation to conjure deities 
from his science. Pareto, in spite of his “logico-experimental’’ 
emphasis, wanted his science to be all-embracing. Like Comte, 
whose metaphysical character he recognized well enough, he wanted 
to settle the question of the world. Both were enchained by a 
jealous and grudging positivism that kept them hemmed in by a 
naive allegiance to the supposititious ‘‘facts.” Yet both, though in 
different ways and degrees, have helped sociology toward its con- 
temporary role of world-interpretation. 


Pareto’s intellect never attained equilibrium; it continued to 
waver between the thoughts and emotions of a scientist and those 
of a passionate citizen of a Europe in agony. But the man was yet 
one whole, a signore, a liberal lord. He is by-gone like feudalism 
and magnificence—but like these still latently present ; he embodies 
an emotional lag—full of tensions, full of virtual conflicts. 











Portrait of a Scholar 


By Robert Avrett 


His mind was filled with beauty while he lived 
The routine round of classes and of tests; 

And in the evenings he would taste again 

The wine of old philosophies or myths, 

And warm himself with music Sappho sang, 
Or live once more the triumphs Caesar gained. 


Sometimes he felt a sense of guilt because 
Among his fellows many pitied him 

The lack of family or friends to cheer 

His solitude, and others thought him strange. 
With joy he might have told them how he found 
Contentment with the minds of those long dead 
And now forgotten by the mass of men, 

But past experience taught him they would fail 
To understand ; and so he held his peace. 


He dreamed at times of writing things himself ; 
But when he came to plot a play, he heard 

As in reproof the voice of Sophocles, 

Or Marlowe’s mighty phrases rose to block 

His pen before a dozen lines were traced. 

And when he turned to novels, he would see 
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The gaunt Quijote with his faithful squire 
Again; and he would feel futility 

That seared each effort just as Dante’s flames 
Had tortured those within the burning pitch. 


There was no hope for him in that, he saw, 

Nor anything creative. He had learned 

Too much; and knowledge barred his sharing it 
Save with his students, though they felt scant need 
Of what he had to offer, for they hoped 

To graduate and go into finance, 

Where facts meant more than fancies or Greek art. 











The Twelve-Pole Road 


By Jesse Stuart 


sixty miles of him all my life and I’ve never seen him.” 

Uncle Zeb lives on the twelve-pole road west of Fernton, 
West Virginia. 

“You'll find Zeb is one of the cleverest men you’re ever about 
the house of,” says Pa. “But you'll find Zeb is a dangerous man 
that can’t be pranked with. Don’t play any tricks on your Uncle 
Zeb. He’s gettin’ to be an old man now. He’s startin’ down the 
other side of the hill.” 

I take the Greenbriar bus to Wormwood, Kentucky. The bus 
driver is a white-headed man with a gray suit and black seams up 
his pants legs. A girl with painted lips and painted cheeks sits on 
the seat behind him and talks to him all the way to Wormwood. 
He turns and talks to her. He shows his little white mice-teeth 
and grins at her with a little mousey-grin. She smiles and puckers 
up her store-bought lips. 

“Say, do you know where the twelve-pole road is?” I ask. 
‘“That’s the place I want to go.” 

‘“‘Now, let me see,” says the driver. ‘“The twelve-pole road. I 
have heard of the twelve-pole road. Now let me see. Do you know 
anybody around the beer j’int at Jarvis, West Virginia?” 

“No, I don’t know anybody around a beer j’int in Jarvis, West 
Virginia,” I says. “I’ve never been there in my life.” 

“That’s where the twelve-pole road comes in, I’m sure,” he 
says. “I don’t know exactly. I can put you out there and you can 
soon find the twelve-pole road.” 

We go like a shot out of a gun. We roll around a curve and 
pop into a little hinky-dinky place about as big as Sand Suck. And 
the bus driver snaps his black eyes and says, “I think here is where 
you'll find the twelve-pole road.”’ The girl looks at his black eyes 
and whispers and he looks back at her and grins. I step out the 
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door and the bus goes on. I don’t know whether I am in the right 
place or not. The stars and moon are above the place. There is a 
light here and a light there. 

I walk over on the street to a house that has vines around the 
front porch. A man sits under the porch light. He is partly bald. 
His face is red as a turkey snout and his hands are big as fire 
shovels. 

“Pal, can you put me on the twelve-pole road?” I ask. 

“Go two miles straight up the main highway to Knows Drug 
Store,” he says. ““That’s where the road comes in. The drug store 
is on the left side of the road and you can’t miss it. Wait thirty 
minutes and you: can catch a bus up there.” 

“I just got off a bus,” I says. 

“Just got off?” 

“Yes, I just got off. The driver told me I’d find the twelve- 
pole road right here.” 

“That fellow ought to lose his job!” he shouts. ‘““A man that 
don’t know no more about the twelve-pole road than that! And 
don’t know where the twelve-pole road is on a little bus run be- 
tween Wormwood, Kentucky, and Fernton, West Virginia! You'll 
just have to walk two miles up the road the way the bus went. 
Just a little extra walk.” 

“What time is it?” I ask. 

“Wait till I look at this old turnip,” he says. “She’s allus right 
with the mill whistle. Five, six, seven minutes till ten. That’s right 
if ever time was right. This old turnip ticks the truth. Where are 
you goin’ up there on the twelve-pole road? It’s a tough creek, you 
know.” 

“I’m goin’ up there to see Zeb Powderjay,” I says. “He’s my 
Uncle and I’ve never seen him in my life.” 

“Zeb Powderjay,” he repeats. “I ought to know him.-Seems 
like I’ve seen his name in the paper. Didn’t he get in some kind 
of trouble once? Didn’t he kill some man up there about two years 
ago? ’Pears to me like that was Zeb Powderjay.” 

“It may have been,” I says. “You know, I don’t know much 
about these kinfolks. I never saw them in my life.” 

He says goodnight to me. I say goodnight to him and start two 
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miles up the road to the drug store on the left. It seems like four 
miles to me. The moon and stars are above me. The wind is over 
me. The cars whizz by me like one bullet after another. I have a 
letter in my pocket to show I am a Powderjay if Uncle Zeb hap- 
pens to ask me who I am. 

I walk into the drug store. A girl comes up to the counter, 
“Give me a light beer, please, and a black cigar,” I says. She looks 
at me and smiles. She hands me the light beer. It is pretty, with 
foam running over the mug. The cigar is black as a sweet-gum 
leaf rain-soaked on the ground. I light the cigar and sip the beer. 
“Can you tell me the way to get to the twelve-pole road from here? 
This is Knows Drug Store, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, this is Knows Drug Store,” she says. “Come to the 
door and I can show you better than I can tell you. See that lane 
there? It takes you out across the tracks to the fillin’-station at 
the left. When you get there you'll find a brick street. It takes you 
north to a concrete road and then you walk half a mile to a dirt 
road. That is the twelve-pole road.” 

“Thank you,” I says. 

“You're welcome,” she says. 

“T’m tryin’ to find Zeb Powderjay’s place,” I says. ““He’s my 
Uncle. Do you know him?” 

“T should say I do,” she says. She walks back to the druggist. 
He is a small peep-over-his-glasses, mushroom-cheeked, dough-bel- 
lied man with a gourd-shaped nose, thin lips and flour-poke pale 
face. She whispers something to him. They look at each other and 
grin. I cannot understand what the talk is about. I finish the beer 
and leave the empty mug on the counter. I puff the cigar as I walk 
to the road that leads to the filling-station at the far end of the 
lane. They are laughing in the drug store. I can hear them as ! 
leave. I go again into the darkness. “Hell, I ought to have come 
up here in the daytime,” I think. “It will be midnight when I get 
to Uncle Zeb’s place.” 

I walk out the lane. I find the filling-station. I turn north up 
the brick street and find the concrete road. Over to my right I see 
a crowd of boys lying on the grass. They have a jug beside them. 
They laugh and laugh after one of them stops talking. I walk up 
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the road with stars and moon above me. The wind is hitting me 
in the face. It is a good cool wind to breathe. I meet a boy coming 
down the road. “Pal, can you tell me where Zeb Powderjay lives 
around here ?”’ 

“Turn to your right, follow your nose,” he says. “Three pipes 
of terbacker the way the wind blows.” 

“None of that smart twelve-pole talk around here or you and 
me’ll tangle right on this road.’’ He goes down the road and I go 
up the road. 

I meet another fellow on the road. “Pal, can you tell me where 
Zeb Powderjay lives around here?” 

““Yes—he used to live the fourth house on the left atter you 
leave this concrete road,”’ he says. “But since his wife died, he’s 
sold that place up there for eight hundred dollars and he’s moved 
right around here close to us. I’m goin’ around there now. Don’t 
you want to walk around with me? Just about half-mile, I think.” 

“T’m lucky to find you this time of night,” I says. “I’ve been 
in a notion just sleepin’ somewhere on one of these hills and 
waitin’ till mornin’ to go see Uncle Zeb Powderjay.”’ 

“Is he your Uncle?” 

“Yes, he is, and I have never seen him in my life. He’s got 
three boys, hasn’t he?” 

“Yes, he has. There’s Frank, Preacher, and Millbrook.” 

We walk down at the end of the street. There are many small 
houses along a broken street. We walk under the maple trees to 
the railroad tracks. We walk down the railroad tracks and turn to 
the left. We walk out a lane where three houses stand in a row. 
“His daughter, Minnie, lives right here. Zeb eats here. He stays 
in a little shanty over there on the hill. He might be here. Let’s 
get Minnie up and see.” 

“Rap. Rap. Rap. Rap.” The dog barks. No one stirs. ‘Rap. 
Rap. Rap. Rap.” The dog barks louder. There is a light. 

“What do you want this time of night?” 

“Is Zeb Powderjay here? A boy out here akin to him wants 
to see him. Says his name is Quinn Powderjay.” 

“Uncle Mick’s boy. Heard of him but never saw him. Come 
on in, Quinn. Your Uncle Zeb is sleepin’ up there in a shanty on 
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the hill. He don’t have a bed up there. You'll have to stay here 
with me tonight.” 

“T’ll go up there and see him first and then I’ll be back,” I says, 
“T’ll be back in about thirty minutes.” 

“Say, I don’t like to fool around the old man’s place after 
night,”’ says the boy with me. ““He’s dangerous as a cocked gun. 
You know he kilt a man here just about two years ago. The fellow 
took to the brush, naked as he could be. He had a bowie knife and 
was jumpin’ up and down in front of Zeb’s wife and daughters, 
naked as a picked chicken. Zeb took his pocket knife and went 
up on the hill atter him. It was some knifin’ fight. He stabbed Zeb 
but Zeb won out. Zeb cut him to pieces. He cut Zeb in a lot 
of places and Zeb was a year gettin’ well. I tell you it won’t pay 
to fool with Zeb Powderjay. You can go about the shanty and do 
the hollerin’. I’m afraid to mess around there atter night.” 

There is the shanty in the moonlight just above a scrub white- 
oak tree the barb-wire fence is nailed onto. It is a little barnlike 
shanty out in the yard. Above the shanty is a cottage painted 
white. “It’s been awful nice of you to help me find Uncle Zeb’s 
place,” I says. “I’d never found it.” 

“Oh, I’m glad to help you out. Just don’t mention it.” 

“What's your name?” 

“Tom Smith,” he says. “It’s nearly midnight and I got to be 
goin’. I work in the tie-yard. I stack cross-ties. A body that does 
that all day’s got to get some rest. What do you do?” 

“T teach school.” 

‘Teach school ?” 

“Yes, I teach school.” 

“How much do you make a day?” 

“I get paid by the month. I don’t get paid by the day. Make 
a hundred and twenty-five dollars a month.” 

“My God! I never thought you was a schoolteacher. I never 
thought a Powderjay would teach school and make that much 
money. I make two dollars and forty cents a day. I thought I made 
good money for ten hours.” 

I can see Tom Smith in the moonlight, his dirty brown hair, 
his pimpled face, his rounded shoulders and faded clean blue work 
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shirt. I can see the oak tree in the moonlight, the shanty on the 
hill where Uncle Zeb must now be sleeping, and the white cottage 
above the shanty. There’s an old gate swinging to the tree, sagging 
limp in the moonlight when the wind blows. 

“You can go up there and knock,” says Tom. “I must be 
gettin’ out the lane. Goodnight.” 

“Goodnight to you.” 

I walk up the hill to Uncle Zeb’s shanty. 

“Hello, Uncle Zeb!’ 

“Howdy do. Who are you?” 

“I’m Mick Powderjay’s boy. His oldest boy.” 

“Have you got somethin’ to show me who you are?” 

“T’ve got a letter in my pocket.” 

“Come to the door, Son, and be recognized. I didn’t believe 
one of Mick’s boys would ever come up to this God-forsaken 
twelve-pole road.” 

“I’m Mick’s boy all right.” 

“Come on in, Son.” 

I go in the shanty. Here is Uncle Zeb—a tall big-boned man 
with big cheek-bones, hair as white as clean sheep wool and about 
as thick, a big nose, blue walled eyes clear as a mountain stream 
and with a piercing look that goes all over you in a few seconds— 
Uncle Zeb is bent with the weight of the years as a beanpole bends 
with a heavy load of pole-beans. ‘‘Let me see that letter with your 
name on it,” says Uncle Zeb. ““You know I got to be sure about 
things. I’ve had a little trouble around here and I’m not takin’ any 
chances. You can’t tell about people. I’ve lived among them four- 
score and one year. I had to get rid of one a couple years ago. 
I don’t take any more chances.” I show Uncle Zeb the letter. He 
takes my hand in his big hand. “You're a lot bigger than your 
Pap,” he says. “You look a little like the Powderjays.” 

What a mess of a shanty! Whiskey bottles are stacked. Ridge- 
more bottles, Kentucky Bourbon, Rock and Rye—bedclothes, fruit 
jars, furniture, clothes, blacksmith tools, harness, hoes, mattocks, 
hammers, pitchforks, flour sacks, coffee sacks, scythes—almost 
everything you can mention around a farmhouse, all thrown in 
one heap in Uncle Zeb’s shanty. 
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“Caught me in a mess here since your Aunt Mary died last 
year. Just moved down here and I can’t get possession of my 
house. They wanted eighteen dollars for possession of my house. 
I told them to stay just where they’s at. A bunch of wimmen in 
there. You know if it was men I’d put them out’n there. You can’t 
do much with wimmen! Their time is up the fifteenth of this month 
and they’re goin’ out then.”’ 

“What did you say, Pa?” 

‘“That’s my youngest boy, Frank,” says Uncle Zeb. “He stays 
with me.” 

I look down on a mattress spread out on the floor. Frank is 
rubbing his eyes and yawning. He is a big dark-skinned man about 
thirty-five years old. He acts like an addled snake. 

“Get up,”’ says Uncle Zeb, “and meet your first cousin, your 
Uncle Mick Powderjay’s oldest boy, Quinn.” 

“Glad to meet you, Quinn.” 

“Glad to meet you, Frank.”’ 

“First cousins and you never saw one another in your life,” 
says Uncle Zeb. “It’s a shame, but we never get back to Kentucky 
since we come to the hills o’ West Virginia. It seems so far away 
since we lived in Kentucky. It was hard to break away from down 
there—thought I’d die for about five years. Now I’ve got used to 
the drinkin’ water here, and the people.” 

“Pa, you got anything left in that bottle over there? Offer 
Quinn a drink. I'd like to have a little snip too. Midnight and a 
body up. A drink is good at midnight.” 

“You don’t need any more of that licker,” says Uncle Zeb. 
“You've got to wall rock on that fill tomorrow for the W.P.A.” 

“Are you a Democrat?” I ask Uncle Zeb. 

“You bet your bottom dollars. I am a Democrat and all my 
boys are Democrats,” says Uncle Zeb. “You don’t have to tell 
me. I know what all the rest of the Powderjays are. My own 
Pap was a Republican. But he turned over to be a Republican back 
there when Tillman and Hayes run for President—Pap was a 
strong Democrat but he got it in his head that Tillman sold out 
when Hayes beat him by one vote. From then on Pap voted the 
Republican ticket. Pap was that way. When he thought his party 
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sold out it made his blood bile. When I got old enough to vote, 
I started votin’ the Democrat ticket. I’ve voted it all the time. It’s 
horse, dog and cat around here between the Democrats and Re- 
publicans.”” 

“I vote the Democrat ticket, too,” says Frank. “I ain’t got 
much of a job. Oh, I shouldn’t say that. It’s good while it lasts. 
It’s like licker and a lot more things. It’s gone too soon. I get forty 
cents a hour for five hours a day. I get five days a week. That’s 
forty dollars a month. Don’t keep me and Pa in good licker. Guess 
we can drink bad licker a while, though, till times get better and 
we can make better money and buy more and better licker.’’ 


“I vote the Democrat ticket because I believe they are better 
to the poor man,” says Uncle Zeb. “I think the Republican Party 
is for the rich man. Hell, got a lot of poor people in this country. 
You can almost count their ribs.’’ Uncle Zeb just stands up and 
lays it off with both hands. Frank sits on the edge of the bed. He 
rubs his eyes. He yawns. 

“Your Pap, Little Mick, is a Republican, ain’t he?”’ 

“Yes, he’s a Republican.” 


“I heard that he was a red-hot Republican,” says Frank. “Poor 
man ain’t got much of a chance under either Party unless it 
changes a lot.” 


Frank pulls out his pack of stud tobacco. He rolls a cigarette. 
He rolls it in a piece of brown paper. “Haf to smoke these until 
[ get a pay, then I’ll get me some ready-mades.” Frank rolls the 
cigarette. His big fingers have a time sealing the paper that he 
moistens with his big bearded lips. The pencil-sized cigarette is 
hard to hold with his big fingers. Frank strikes a match and lights 
his cigarette. He puffs the blue smoke that thins through his nos- 
trils in two tiny half-blue streaks. With words now of satisfaction 
since he got a draw of cigarette smoke, Frank says, “I hear you’ve 
got a fine education and that you have amounted to a lot. I hear 
you are a schoolteacher down there in Kentucky. I’m glad to know 
some of us have done something. I heard you was well thought-of 
and that’s one reason I’ve never hoboed in there. Thought maybe 
you might be too big-headed. Guess you are all right, though.” 
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Frank puffs the cigarette again and again. As he draws from it, 
it disappears by fractions of inches. 

“We got a old-age pension law through up here,” says Uncle 
Zeb. “I thought maybe I'd better look into it. I’d just as well have 
it as a lot of them that would get it. Then I saw that it run from 
one to twenty-five dollars a month—and if you owned a little prop- 
erty you just got a little pension. If you had a little less property 
you got a little more. You had to sign your birthright away to 
get it. I just left it for the next man. Damned if I would even, fool 
with it. Not long as I’m able to work. I did a good day’s work 
yesterday. I finished wallin’ a forty-foot well that I dug. I can do 
five times as much work as any of the Gover’ment men they got 
workin’ over there. They don’t know how to work. Peck and 
piddle, that’s all they know. I’d a-loved to have seen ’em go out 
when this country was a little younger and needed men. I’d a-loved 
to have seen ’em buck up against big hillsides of timber to cut 
thousands of acres of trees. They wouldn’t have pecked and pid- 
died around.” 

“What time is it?” Frank asks. 

“This apple says it’s one in the mornin’,” says Uncle Zeb. 

“We'd better find Quinn a place to sleep,” says Frank. 

“Well, let’s go down to Minnie’s and get him a bed. He can 
sleep down there,” says Uncle Zeb. “You know since Minnie’s 
mother died and her husband died we take our meals with her. 
We live right up here, you see, and that makes it handy. She looks 
after our clothes and keeps them mended and cooks our grub. Hell, 
I don’t have to marry some old worthless woman to get somebody 
to cook for me.” 

Uncle Zeb lights the lantern. The red flame leaves the match- 
stem and climbs off on the lantern wick. Uncle Zeb lowers the 
lantern globe and the flame quivers in the wind. I do not need any 
lantern. The moon is shining. “If you don’t mind, Pa,” says 
Frank, “I’d as soon sleep. I’ve got to work tomorrow, you know. 
Got to lift heavy rocks and chisel on them.” 

‘“You’ve got to play, you mean,” says Uncle Zeb as we leave 
the door. Frank goes back to bed. 

“Goodnight.” 
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“Goodnight,” says Frank. “T’ll see you tomorrow at breakfast 
down at Sister Minnie’s.” 

When we go down to the house, Cousin Minnie is up. She 
says, ‘“I knowed Pa didn’t have a bed for you and you’d be back 
here. So I just set up and waited for you to come down to bed.” 

We sit on the porch and Uncle Zeb says, ‘““No, Quinn, this 
country is changin’, and it is changin’ fast. A man can’t do a day’s 
work in-five, six, seven, or eight hours. It takes ten hours or more 
for a man to do a day’s work. But they ain’t enough work for 
men to do unless they cut the time down. Old as I am, I can see 
that. I used to work day and night. I used to raft logs down the 
Big Sandy and on down the Ohio River to Louisville, Kentucky. 
I took big rafts of ’em, me and your old granddaddy—the best old 
son-of-a-bitch that was ever on that river. He could do more work, 
drink more licker, love more women, outscrap any man on the 
river. Hell, he was what I call a man out of all the men I’ve met. 
What would he do out here five days a week and five hours a day? 
He'd laugh at ’em.” 

I remember going to bed—pulling off my pants and hanging 
them on the back of a chair. I remember the clean soft bed. When 
I wake up I don’t know where I am. I forget about coming to 
see Uncle Zeb. I get out of a strange bed and put on my clothes. 
I go downstairs and Uncle Zeb and Frank are waiting for break- 
fast. Breakfast is on the table—a white fancy tablecloth on the 
table and the best ham, eggs, gravy—and jelly, oats and coffee. 

Cousin Minnie says, “Just to think; I am your first cousin. 
I am a gray-headed woman well past fifty years. And here is even 
my father that you have never seen. And we only live sixty miles 
apart. Nothin’ to keep the families apart only one is a Democrat 
family, the other is a Republican family. I want you to eat and eat 
plenty. It might be a long time before you eat with us again. You 
look so much like the Powderjays.” 

Uncle Zeb puts away the food. He says, “You tell your Pap 
I said to send me a jar of honey.” 

I says, “I can tell you what Pa will say. He'll say: ‘You tell 
that old scoundrel of a Zeb if he wants honey from me he'll have 
to come and get it hisself.’ That’s just what he’ll say.” 
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Uncle Zeb laughs and his blue eyes laugh. “Just like your Pap 
for the world.” 

Uncle Zeb sips his coffee from the saucer. Frank’s teacup 
shakes a little. “Frank is a little nervous,” says Cousin Minnie. 
“He drinks too much licker.” 

We finish breakfast and Uncle Zeb says, “Well, I got some 
more work to do on my well. I want to get it finished today. When 
will we see you again?” 

“I’ve got to go home in a few minutes. When are you and 
Frank comin’ down?” 

“Don’t know,” says Uncle Zeb. “Got to get my place fixed up, 
a well-box finished, a coalhouse made, and a barn built and a 
blacksmith shop. Want to get it fixed up and have a right decent 
place to spend my old days. I must be goin’ to my work now.” 

I says, “I wish I could stay a week, but I got to get back home. 
I got some corn to plow yet.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me you’re plowin’ and hoein’ corn 
hot as this weather is, and you a schoolteacher ?” 


“T mean it,” I says. ‘““What’s schoolteachin’ got to do with it?” 


“T believe you are one of the old Powderjays and eddication 
ain’t took it all out’n you. You know, Quinn, let your old Uncle 
Zeb tell you this and I got to go. But remember this. You can 
pick up a dog that stinks. Wash him all you damn piease and put 
powder and perfume on him. Then turn him out and it ain’t long 
till he’s the same old stinkin’ dog he was when you picked him up. 
That’s the way of the Powderjays.”’ 


Uncle Zeb gets up and walks out from the breakfast table. He 
lights his pipe. Frank gets up too, and goes out of the house. He 
motions for Uncle Zeb. I hear him say, “Pa, I want a dollar. 
Ain’t got a cent and I want a drink.” 


Uncle Zeb says, “You never brought me back a penny from 
the last five I give you, and you never brought me back a drink 
even. Now here is a dollar, but you be damn sure you bring me 
back some licker.’”’ Frank takes the dollar. 

I say to Frank, “So long, old Top—come and see me.” 

Frank says, “I’ll do it now since I’ve seen you. You come back 
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and see me. I'll be down some time this fall when the possums get 
ripe.” 

“Goodbye,” I say to Uncle Zeb. 

“Goodbye,” he says. He walks by the garden, a tall man with 
white hair and bent by the fruit of his season. 

Then I say, “Come and see me, Cousin Minnie.” 

She says, “You’re not goin’, are you?” 

“T have to be goin’.” 

“Come back when you can. Come back and stay as long as you 
can. My children are all married off and Tim is dead. I’m left 
here alone. If it wasn’t for Pa and Frank I don’t know what I 
would do.” I can see Cousin Minnie standing in the door—her 
white hair flying in the wind. I walk down the path—out to the 
road where the tumbling houses face a broken street. I can see 
before me the roading running up the twelve-pole creek. 
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THE MAN WHO STAYED IN TEXAS: The Life of Rabbi 
Henry Cohen by ANNE NATHAN and Harry I. CoHeEn. Whit- 
tlesey House, New York. 


By Davip LEFKow!ITz 


A few months ago a national magazine printed an article 
telling at some length of an interesting incident in the life of 
Dr. Henry Cohen, Rabbi of Congregation B’nai Israel at Gal- 
veston. A Russian boilermaker, who had got into trouble with the 
Russian government and had escaped to America as a stowaway, 
made an illegal entry into the port of Galveston. The immigration 
authorities were compelled by law to order his deportation to the 
country from which he had come, though everyone knew that, 
once back in Russia, he would face a firing squad. Dr. Cohen 
heard of the man’s plight and decided to take action. After bor- 
rowing a hundred dollars from a member of his congregation 
on his way to the station, the Rabbi entrained for Washington. 

As he had sent word to President Taft asking for an early 
appointment in a matter of life and death, he was ushered into 
the executive office on his arrival. He told his simple story and 
made his plea for the man about to be deported. The President 
was friendly and kind, but said that he could do nothing, as it 
was a routine matter of the Immigration Department. The Rabbi 
saw that he had failed; he rose sick of heart, tired and haggard, 
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and thanked the President for seeing him ahead of other ap- 
pointments. “I’m sorry this had to happen to you, Rabbi Cohen,” 
President Taft said, “but allow me to say that I certainly admire 
the way you Jews help each other out, travelling all the way up 
here from Galveston when a member of your faith is in trouble.” 
“Member of my faith! Why, the man is not a Jew,” said Rabbi 
Cohen; “he is a Greek Catholic.” President Taft showed his 
surprise. ““You mean to say you travelled all the way up here at 
your own expense to help a Greek Catholic?” “He’s in trouble; 
bhi | he'll face a firing squad when he gets back to Russia. He’s a 
hit- | human being; a human life is at stake, Mr. President. That’s 
the way I see it,” said Dr. Cohen. “Sit down, Rabbi Cohen,” 
said the President. Calling his secretary, Taft then dictated 
a telegram to the Chief Inspector of Immigration at Galveston 
telling him to release the Russian boilermaker into the custody 
of Rabbi Cohen on the Rabbi’s return. 


Hicle It is, of course, an arresting story of a most remarkable per- 
. of | sonality, and thousands of readers wanted to know more of the 
Gal. | life of Dr. Cohen. Their interest and curiosity will be satisfied 
‘the | by a new biography, The Man Who Stayed in Texas; but more 
vay, than that, they will come to know and love one of the saintliest 
tion | and yet one of the simplest and most human of men. The book 
‘the | compares very favorably with the recently published biography 
hat, } Of that other practical parson, One Foot in Heaven, by Hartzell 
shen | Spence, the son of the Christian biographical subject. As we 
bor- § place the two lives side by side, the conviction comes home that 
tion [| 2 man’s service to God and to his fellow men is the same wonder- 
ton. — ful thing, whether the man is Christian or Jew; the feet of both 
arly — are in the same heaven. The life of Dr. Cohen is presented in this 
into — biography by his children, Anne Nathan and Harry I. Cohen, 
and | daughter-in-law and only son of the Rabbi. Many of the incidents 
dent § told in the book have long been familiar to the Texans among 
as it | whom the Rabbi has lived and whom he has served, without 
abbi § regard to sect or creed or race, for over half a century. 





ard, It all goes back to the grimy streets of old London through 
which the young Henry trudged on his way to Jews’ Hospital, 
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which had been turned into a school without change of name. It 
was there that he received his education during seven years; later 
he went to Jews’ College, where he got his theological training. 
Between times he worked under the Board of Guardians among 
Jewish poor in the Whitechapel district. He knew what poverty 
is, for his parents, immigrants from a little town in Russo-Poland, 
had to stretch a tinsmith’s meager income to feed and clothe and 
house six children. For the Board of Guardians he was first errand 
boy, then clerk and almoner. His work as almoner often took 
him to Swithin’s Lane, where was located the firm of N. M. 
Rothschild, treasurer of the Board. One of Dr. Cohen’s vivid 
memories of those days is the phrase, “Well, it’s little Henry 
again,” spoken by a frequent visitor to the offices of the Roths- 
childs, Lord Beaconsfield, at that time sick and very ancient- 
looking, suffering from the gout and severe attacks of asthma. 

It was “little Henry” again in many places and on three conti- 
nents, after his London experiences. For the next adventure lay 
in South Africa, whither Henry and his elder brother Mark 
journeyed. There he clerked in a store, fought raiding Zulus, got 
a deep and dangerous scalp wound which nearly ended the story, 
and acted as governmental interpreter in the Zulu and Kaffir 
click dialect. Returning after two years to London, he completed 
his studies at Jews’ College and was ordained Rabbi. At twenty- 
one he was the Reverend Henry Cohen, sent out to take charge 
of the Spanish-Portuguese Jewish congregation at Kingston, 
Jamaica, which had merged with another congregation using a 
different ritual, the Polish-German. In this, his first charge, he 
not only learned the Spanish language, but also practiced the art 
of diplomacy in bringing factions together. He was not as suc- 
cessful in the latter task as he was in his linguistic studies, 
however, so after a year he accepted a call to a congregation in 
the United States. In the peaceful little town of Woodville, Mis- 
sissippi, he served during three happy years both as Rabbi and 
teacher of languages at the local Female Seminary. Then came the 
call to Galveston, and his marriage to Mollie Levy, who has been 
his beloved wife through all the years that followed. At the city 
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on the Gulf he remained to complete a full half-century of 
exceptional ministry—not only to his congregation, but to the 
whole community of Galveston and to all Texas. Many times 
he had to refuse calls to other and larger congregations, for he 
was the man who stayed in Texas. 


To his work in Galveston he brought the results of the hard 
lessons learned in London, a never-lagging verve and energy, 
broad vision and the practical wisdom distilled from his many 
and varied experiences. His civic leadership, his work during 
the Galveston Flood, his lively interest in paroled and discharged 
convicts, his remarkable and historic administration of the so- 
called Galveston Movement, a plan to receive at the city’s port 
the stream of Jewish immigrants, shunted from the crowded New 
York ghettos, and distribute them throughout the Southwest— 
these services and many more form the living monument of Dr. 
Cohen. 

All this has been set down in a most readable and absorbingly 
interesting book by the loving hands of son and daughter-in-law. 
The authors bring to their labors a full measure of pride and 
reverence, but do not once make the mistake of idealization. There 
is perhaps no possibility of doing this; for his humanity is the 
man’s distinctive quality. Humorously the Rabbi is pictured 
scribbling memoranda of his many engagements on his white 
cuffs—not white for long during each busy day; he is shown 
riding his rounds on a bicycle with his coattails flying, or naively 
entertaining visitors in his overcrowded library by displaying the 
scalp scar made by a Zulu spear, and by demonstrating his pro- 
ficiency in Arabic, Spanish and the Zulu click dialect. Son and 
daughter of this man who stayed in Texas have told his story 
expertly, chattily, informally. Judged as a literary work—with 
proper background, right proportions, and the light and deft 
touch that the subject requires—the book stands alongside the 
best biographies ; appraised as a filial tribute, it is neither mawkish 
nor flippant. We are deeply grateful to the authors for sharing 
with the world their appreciation of this man of God, and for 
revealing the spiritual loftiness of the man who stayed in Texas. 
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VANGUARDS OF THE FRONTIER by Everett Dick, D. 
Appleton-Century Company, New York. 


By WayYNE GARD 


Ahead of the fringe of frontier settlement that pushed ever 
westward during most of the last century were hard-muscled, 
sharp-eyed men who often were even more daring than the pioneer 
farmers and ranchmen who followed the trails they blazed. These 
vanguards included the enterprising fur traders, the mountain 
men who trapped beavers and other animals for their pelts, the 
soldiers in frontier posts, the Indian agents, the missionaries, the 
pony express riders and those who guided stagecoaches and freight 
wagons over the long trails across the plains. 

These shadowy men and their activities are brought to life and 
pictured graphically by Professor Dick in his new book, which is 
a social history of the northern plains and the Rocky Mountains 
from the earliest white contacts to the coming of the homemaker. 
It is a companion volume to his monumental work, The Sod-House 
Frontier, which came out four years ago, but precedes it in point 
of time wherein the incidents occur. It also covers a wider terri- 
tory than the earlier book. 

Without any sacrifice of scholarship, the author portrays 
vividly the manner of living of the grizzled forerunners of white 
settlement. He describes their picturesque dress and expressive 
talk and tells how they worked, what they ate and how they 
enjoyed themselves when they escaped scalping and arrived at a 
fort or trading post. The latter part of the book includes chapters 
on railroad-building, logging, surveying, the slaughter of prairie 
game, the cattleman’s paradise of free grass, the driving of 
Longhorns to Kansas markets, and early sheep raising. 

Instead of dealing in mere generalities, Professor Dick, as in 
his earlier work, presents an amazingly detailed panorama, with 
incidents culled from extensive research in early diaries and other 
first-hand narratives, public records and the files of frontier news- 
papers, and from personal interviews. His book has an authentic 
period flavor, and leaves impressions that will not easily be erased. 
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Of the rugged types he presents, perhaps the most engaging 
is the lone trapper, the mountain man, who dressed like an Indian, 
kept a squaw or two and fought many a battle with winter storms 
and roving scalping parties. The trapper could talk with signs as 
readily as almost any Indian, the author notes, and his spoken 
language was interspersed with idioms. Recalling a time when he 
was hungry, the frontiersman would say, “I was wolfish.’”” When 
he meant, “If that’s what you’re driving at,” he said, “If that’s 
the way your stick floats.”” Anyone who was scalped had “lost his 
hair.” If an Indian attack became so hot he had to run for cover, 
the trapper announced, “This old hoss is goin-a cache!” 


There was “no Sunday west of Salina’’ and life was cheap in 
the Western wilderness, but the vanguards of the frontier had a 
code of their own. The fur traders were noted for their integrity, 
and no trapper would rob the cache of another. Hospitality was 
the universal rule. ‘““The latch-string hung out, whether at the 
trapper’s tepee, the buffalo hunter’s camp, the ranch headquarters 
or the missionary’s tent.”’ 


Though his book is more descriptive than interpretive, Pro- 
fessor Dick recounts some characteristics of the frontier in his 
final chapter. The most striking quality of all, in his opinion, was 
the concept of democracy. ‘“‘Every man felt as good as every other. 
All faced the same dangers, battled together for an economic 
livelihood and wore the same kind of clothes. Anyone who put 
on airs was detested by everyone else. A man might be the boss 
of a ranch, and yet his men did not regard him as any better than 
they in the social scale. Servant girls in the mining country went 
to the same dances with their mistresses, and cowboys married 
the ranch-owner’s daughters and became cowmen themselves.” 


That primitive era has been gone for some time, but its 
effects are still in evidence. It helped to transform Europeans of 
diverse origins into a nation of Americans, and to set the demo- 
cratic pattern, the survival of which is now a matter of concern. 
Professor Dick’s readable account of the presettlement period is 
indispensable for those who would fully understand the ways 
of frontier life and their significance to America. 
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THE HABIT OF EMPIRE by Paut Horcan. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 


By A. P. THomMason 


Don Juan de Ofiate crossed the wide river at The Pass with 
eighty-three wagons, seven thousand head of cattle, and four hun- 
dred men. Two little burros loaded with brass cannon sank in 
quicksand, and along with them an armored horseman. There 
were women in the wagons, and a priest with the trappings of his 
church ; and in one wagon lay a suit of armor decked out in silver 
and gold for Don Juan’s ceremonial demands and acceptances when 
he should meet and conquer the people of the new country. The 
year was 1598. It was the destiny of the glittering troop to make 
the first permanent settlement in New Mexico for the glory of 
God and the King of Spain. 

The Habit of Empire is concerned with success, with the con- 
quest of a forbidding yet peaceful land. Ofiate’s train, soon after 
crossing the river, camped one night and sat down to watch a play, 
and Onate was proud at “this early establishment of the graces of 
home under the impersonal sky.” Farther along the way, there 
were peace conferences and surrenders arranged with most of the 
pueblo chieftains, but somehow Zutucapan, head of the tribe which 
lived on top of the great Rock of Acoma, was never invited to 
confer. He very nearly succeeded in trapping Ofiate himself ; later, 
after he had killed Juan de Zaldivar and a small band of soldiers, 
Vicente, Juan’s fierce, revengeful brother, wiped out the pueblo. 
Six hundred out of six thousand Indians were left alive, and the 
homes of all were gutted by fire. Acoma’s sheer cliffs rise five hun- 
dred feet above the level of the plain and Vicente de Zaldivar's 
accomplishment was heroic, even superhuman in its way—the way 
of empire. 

Paul Horgan points out that the Spaniards sought cities of gold 
while they told themselves that they were bringing the only true 
God to an unenlightened people. Finally “the Captain-General 

[Ofiate] governed his province, saw a new capital in the Royal 
City of the Holy Faith of Saint Francis of Assisi, Santa Fe, and 
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died in an unremembered year.” The habit of empire was now 
established in a place where human beings for countless centuries 
had been patiently engaged in lifting themselves above mere 
success in war, had developed a way of life suited to the land and 
the weather, and had come to terms with God in their own way. 

Peter Hurd, New Mexico’s own painter, an artist born on the 
land and deeply responsive to it, has in his eight black-and-white 
illustrations wisely avoided any depiction of the faces or the in- 
congruous fighting gear of the marauding, fanatic Spaniards. In- 
stead he gives his informed and sweeping touch to the terrain that 
he knows so well, and to which Ojate and his followers brought 
their habit of empire. The pleasing collaboration of Horgan and 
Hurd has appeared once before, in a book of Horgan’s short 
stories called The Return of the Weed, six tales centered in “the 
visible evidences of failure’’ of human enterprise in New Mexico. 

The ancient story of the conquest of New Mexico and the fall 
of Acoma is vivid enough in these fourteen short chapters. It 
must be admitted, however, that Horgan has for years been strug- 
gling with a style that is now smooth as silk, now altogether un- 
manageable. He can write some of the best and some of the worst 
sentences in American prose. His prime fault, it seems to me, is a 
bullheaded intent to twist words away from any accepted mean- 
ing. By hard study of the context, one can usually make out 
what he wants to say, but it takes too long. He says, for example, 
that the Indians threw down gifts of turkeys for the Spaniards, 
and that these turkeys lay in “feathery dusty mounds of opinion.” 
He says that Vicente de Zaldivar, “looking his eyes in strain,” 
studied the horizon. He says that “drums fondled the darkness.” 
In nearly all of Horgan’s work I have run across similar evidences 
of his straining to lend special meanings to words that simply 
cannot be taken for what he supposedly intends. Aside from that 
noticeable flaw, The Habit of Empire seems to me a first-rate job 
—even though the idea behind the title does not call, just now, for 
the same admiring wonder (it was all so long ago and far away) 
that it called for, maybe, in 1938, when the book was first brought 
out in a limited edition by the Rydal Press of Santa Fe. 
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THUNDER BEFORE SEVEN by Anna Branp. Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, New York. 


By RoBERT AVRETT 


Here is a splendid specimen of something the reading public 
had about despaired of ever getting: a historical novel that is 
different. Not only are the details of the historical background 
worked out with an accuracy that might put to shame many Ph.D. 
theses, but the treatment is as fresh and invigorating as a Texas 
norther sweeping away the last traces of the pestilential mos- 
quitoes from the Brazos bottomlands that come alive in the pages 
of the book. 

Anna Brand, a Texan by adoption, has done a service to Texas 
letters and to Texas history in Thunder Before Seven. The set- 
ting is pioneer Texas in the years immediately preceding and up 
through the revolt against Mexico. Unlike most serious historical 
novels, this book cuts the descriptive and narrative backgrounds 
to a minimum, the author preferring to introduce just enough 
facts to give a clear perspective; and these facts are dropped in 
from time to time so inconspicuously that the reader absorbs an 
adequate knowledge of places and events without suffering bore- 
dom from having information crammed down his throat. 

Stylistically, too, the book is different. There are no long and 
tediously rhetorical passages that the reader might care to skip. 
Action is the keynote of the novel, and the action is always arrest- 
ing, whether it be physical or psychological. Backgrounds colossal 
in proportion often are sketched in with a few deft sentences, 
sometimes fragmentary, it is true, but always driving to the heart 
of the particular phase treated. Characters, many of them his- 
torical, are handled fearlessly and expertly, but the important thing 
is not characterization, convincing as are the persons emerging 
from the pages. 

Texas itself, with all its strength and all its helplessness at 
times, with all its fertile fields and treacherous physical deter- 
rents to quiet, peaceful and progressive colonization—Texas in 
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its entirety: that is what remains indelibly impressed upon the 
reader’s mind long after the book is finished. The hot-headed, 
handsome Blazeley Tyler, trouble-maker extraordinary, especially 
where women are concerned, carries the nominal role of protago- 
nist ; and fiery, witty and maddening Antonia Cahot is a fit female 
foil to him. But the real hero, I should say, the man whose influ- 
ence is felt on practically every page, barely appears for a few 
brief moments near the end of the book. In those moments, how- 
ever, Stephen F. Austin emerges unforgettably from the back- 
ground of which he has been the harmonizing design in the pat- 
tern. 

Overzealous patriots, self-styled, will doubtless be shocked at 
the exposure of certain machinations on the part of a few of the 
redoubtable founders of Texas; but it will be difficult indeed for 
them to pick any historical flaws worth mentioning. Likewise, 
modest elderly ladies may be astounded at the straight-from-the- 
shoulder language of the characters at times; but the language, 
for all its rare coarseness, grows naturally and inevitably out of 
the temperaments of the persons using it. Frankness there is in 
plenty, but not filth. As the author confided to the reviewer, “I 
had to choose between my personal reputation as a lady and my 
veracity as a novelist.”’ It is to her credit that she chose the latter 
attribute. 

Thunder Before Seven, besides being an extremely readable 
book, should aid in setting a newer, less sedate pattern for future 
historical novels. This book proves conclusively that facts need not 
be dry and encyclopedic, and that heroes, if really of heroic dimen- 
sions, will stand having a bit of the tinsel brushed off them. 


CITY OF ILLUSION by Varpits FisHer. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 


By Loutse Lone Gossett 


Through four tortured and brilliant novels Vridar Hunter 
slowly made his exodus out of darkness toward the sun. When 
Vardis Fisher at length left the protagonist of the tetralogy sit- 
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ting on a hill contemplating man’s destiny, his readers asked: 
What next? Fragments of an answer were not slow to come: 
April, a Fable of Love appeared in 1937 and Forgive Us Our 
Virtues in 1938. But the following year, with the publication of 
the Mormon novel, Children of God, the career of Vardis Fisher 
took an unexpected turn. 

A magnificent story, superbly told, Children of God estab- 
lished Mr. Fisher among the foremost of American writers. 
But it bore only slight kinship to his earlier work, and was to 
many readers a strange and disturbing experience. Nowhere in the 
long, unwieldy story did the reader meet the author’s alter ego. 
Here was the beautiful and fearless writing sometimes attained 
in the tetralogy, but here also was the fine objectivity, the com- 
plete subjugation of self for which critics had pleaded. 

Some things the Mormon epic and the tetralogy had in com- 
mon. Each left no doubt in the reader’s mind that here was some- 
thing that had to be recorded. Each was written with an urgent, 
driving power that would admit no turning back on the part of 
the reader. And each, in its startlingly different way, completed 
a cycle. It seemed natural to ask again, What next? 

City of Illusion follows in the footsteps of Children of God. 
Perhaps anything after the Mormon work would have seemed 
anticlimactic; or perhaps Mr. Fisher, in the face of the interna- 
tional developments of the past two years, has had to struggle 
against a sense of futility in juggling words into sentences and 
sentences into paragraphs. Whatever may be behind it, this new 
novel, it must be admitted with reluctance, falls short of what the 
reader has come to expect of Vardis Fisher. 

Not that City of Illusion isn’t a rousing good story. It is. Not 
that it lacks vividness or exuberance or power. It has all these. 
But Children of God was more than a great story, forcibly written; 
it re-created a thrilling and unbelievable epoch in American history. 
It made flesh and blood individuals of the prophet, Joseph Smith, 
and the leader, Brigham Young. It was a triumphant, living 
thing. 

City of Illusion, likewise, is steeped in history, built around 
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characters who lived, and describes one of the most colorful and 
fabulous episodes in the colonization of the West—the discovery 
of the Comstock Lode, the richest vein of silver the world has 
ever known. But Eilley and Sandy, the central characters, and 
even the little man, Josh, whose real name was Samuel Clemens, 
remain on the legendary side. 

With the story itself, with its hair-raising tales—brawling 
adventurers who thought nothing of chewing off the noses or 
fingers or ears of other men, miners who toiled by day in under- 
ground hells and emerged at night to gamble and drink and 
murder in the saloons that filled Virginia City, the few who, 
riding the crest of sudden, fantastic wealth, donned a blaze of 
jewels to sit in Maguire’s Opera House and watch a wildcat and 
a bulldog fight—with all of these there can be no quibbling. 
City of Illusion is an unparalleled story of the wildest, wickedest 
town ever to rear its head above Sun Mountain and Gold Canyon. 

Nor does Mr. Fisher quibble in the telling of the story. The 
incredible myths, gleaned in part from Nevada histories and in 
part from old-timers still living and full of memories, are 
recorded in all their rich detail in unmincing prose. The author 
had, of course, to choose among the stories. He writes: “My 
portrait of Persia is based on the account of one who knew 
the child well; and my chronicle of how the child came into 
Eilley’s possession is based on a story given me by one of her 
close friends in her last years. But I should hastily add that 
another who knew her well during those last years swears that 
Eilley bought Persia of a procuress in San Francisco for three 
thousand dollars, and others give still different accounts.” 


The story does not carry conviction, but that is not very 
important. The reader is swept along by the tremendous surge 
of the narrative, aware of but unperturbed by the fact that it 
is only a colorful legend. Not to be gotten around, however, and 
by and large the most disappointing aspect of the work, is the 
casual characterization. Eilley and Sandy, in spite of their build-up, 
do not come to life. Several of the lesser figures, though briefly 
seen, are more convincing. There is Steve, the newspaper man, 
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who wrote preposterous accounts of Virginia City which were 
swallowed hook, line and sinker by a gullible world. There is 
the harlot, Julia, whom the miners and the bankers alike loved 
and respected and who, when she was murdered, was given a 
magnificent funeral, attended by thousands. 

These and numbers of other characters are memorable. But 
the central figures, Eilley and Sandy, whose story is intended to 
mirror the history of Virginia City, possess none of that splendid 
reality that made Brigham Young and the Prophet Joseph men 
to be believed in. It is this lack, perhaps, that takes the edge off 
the novel as a whole, that makes City of Jilusion a book that can 
only be classified as another rousing Western story. To readers 
who expect works from Mr. Fisher which carve out categories 
of their own and which are never just another story, however 
good, the book will not prove a satisfying experience. 

The query, What next? remains to be answered. 


WASHINGTON AND THE REVOLUTION: A Reappraisal 
by BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG. The Macmillan Company, New 
York and Dallas. 


By H. A. TREXLER 


‘The historians of the Revolution are pretty generally agreed 
that, in the winter of 1777-78, there was a dastardly plot, known 
as the Conway Cabal, to oust Washington from his command in 
favor of General Gates.’”’ This conspiracy is alleged to have been 
backed by a few disgruntled officers, several influential New Eng- 
landers, including John and Samuel Adams, and even by Richard 
Henry Lee of Virginia. It is so recorded by virtually every major 
historian of the period—Irving, Fiske, Paul Leicester and Worth- 
ington C. Ford, Fitzpatrick, Beveridge, and several others. But 
Mr. Knollenberg, librarian of Yale University, casts doubt upon 
the incident, more than implying that the whole idea came from 
Washington’s sensitiveness and jealousy, fanned into flame by 
a bevy of his favorites. 
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The most plausible argument of the author is the quotation of 
Henry Laurens, an active member of Congress, who wrote: “I 
believe I hear most that is said and know the outlines of almost 
all that has been attempted, but the whole amounts to little more 
than tittle tattle.” In addition Mr. Knollenberg shows that the 
New Englanders were not in opposition to Washington until after 
the date of the so-called Cabal. 

Mr. Knollenberg says Gates was a competent general, and 
historians admit that his victories around Saratoga made the 
alliance with France possible. But Gates replaced Schuyler in com- 
mand of the North, and Schuyler was Alexander Hamilton's 
father-in-law. Thereafter the caustic Hamiltonian pen was ever 
ready to scorch Gates, especially after his defeat at Camden. The 
author has done some efficient detective work, but it is perhaps too 
late to save the reputations of Gates and Conway. Washington 
has ever been the darling of the popular historians, as have Lincoln 
and Theodore Roosevelt. So no matter how logically defenders of 
Gates, McClellan, and Foraker may demand a “revision” of Amer- 
ican Opinion, it will come slowly if at all. 

The author describes Washington as a great character and a 
gifted soldier, but admits he was occasionally severe toward his 
troops, was envious, self-righteous, and had a tendency to blame 
others for his mistakes. He was surrounded by a group of brilliant 
satellites who later became imposing world figures—Nathanael 
Greene, Lafayette, Hamilton, and John Marshall. These admirers 
did not appreciate Gates, Conway, and Benedict Arnold. 

This critical study of the “heroic age” of American history is 
convincing, but whether it will change popular opinion is doubtful. 


BETWEEN TWO WORLDS by Upton Sincrair. The Viking 
Press, New York. 


By Eustsia Lutz 


An absorbing story, interesting people in momentous settings, 
illuminating pictures of current history, an accurate account of 
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what has been happening to the world within living memory—all 
these things and more make Between Two Worlds the sort of 
book a reader may often hope for but seldom find. Although it is 
a sequel to World’s End, the new Sinclair novel may be read inde- 
pendently. 

Dealing with the years from 1913 to 1919, the first book left 
its young hero, Lanny Budd, emerging from the turmoil that gave 
unhappy birth to the Versailles Treaty. The second volume of the 
Lanniad carries to 1929 the story of this golden boy whose father 
is a munitions dealer and whose mother is an international beauty 
of sometimes unconventional behavior. Lanny is a pleasant young 
man whose education has been informal but comprehensive ; he 
is interested in everything about him and has wonderful oppor- 
tunities to observe. Living on the French Riviera, he makes fre- 
quent trips to Italy, Germany, and England. He sees the begin- 
nings of fascism when he meets “that little bounder, Mussolini.” 
In Berlin he hears a curious little Austrian named Adolf Hitler 
Schicklgruber rant of his grievances, and is a reluctant witness 
of growing Nazi power. He talks with French Nationalists, Social- 
ists, and Communists; he meets Briand and Blum and Longuet. 
In Rome he tries to help an idealist escape punishment for his 
courageous defiance of Mussolini, and only his father’s power- 
ful name releases him from the clutches of Italo Balbo. 

Lanny’s efforts to understand the world and to formulate his 
social code are frequently interrupted by the business of coping 
with his oddly-assorted family. The household includes his mother, 
whom everyone calls Beauty; her little daughter by the French 
painter-husband who was killed in the war; and her young Ger- 
man lover, who is Lanny’s close friend and contemporary. Fur- 
ther charming irregularity is added when Lanny falls in love with 
a Frenchwoman as old as Beauty; and over all is art, as there is 
one studio full of the dead Frenchman’s paintings, and another 
studio full of the living German’s music. 

With his English friend Rick, Lanny attends conferences in 
Geneva and Genoa and Spa; he sees history in the making, and 
learns inside stories. He gets reports of American happenings 
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from his big-business man father, who commutes from Connecti- 
cut to Europe. In spite of the son’s refusal to enter the munitions 
business, these two whose ideas are growing farther apart remain 
warm friends. Lanny’s adventures continue, as well as his soul- 
searching, until the autumn of 1929 finds him in New York to 
witness the crash. 

There is velvet-gloved irony for most of the women in the 
story—not unjustifiably. Beauty and her friends wage amusing 
feminine campaigns to get Lanny suitably married and to keep 
him from turning Red—they are resigned to his being Pink. 
“Because he was kind... he would do what they wanted. That 
is the way men are managed, and is one reason why the world 
changes so very slowly.’ It must be granted that feminine short- 
sightedness and concern for present well-being have been at outs 
with masculine idealism ever since the Gascon hen scoffed gently 
at Chanticleer’s notion that his crowing caused the sun to rise. 

Mr. Sinclair writes a living prose that makes everything he 
touches three-dimensional. So real are these people and their activ- 
ities that the printed page is forgotten. Legendary figures come to 
life: not the least interesting scenes in Lanny’s kaleidoscopic world 
are his encounters with Isadora Duncan and Basil Zaharoff. There 
isa vivid account of the fateful, breathless days of October, 1929. 

Thus has the writer combined his account of contemporary 
events and trends in thought with story and characters to make 
fascinating reading as well as a significant social document. It is 
with reluctance that the reader parts company with Lanny on the 
last page; but it is au revoir and not adieu, as Mr. Sinclair is 
writing other volumes to carry the story through the present—“‘if 
he lives, and if we keep on making history.” 


MEN OF THE MOUNTAINS by Jesse Stuart. E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York. 


By Joun W. WILson 


Jesse Stuart collects in Men of the Mountains twenty-one 
short stories which numerous readers will find a happy hunting 
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ground. Most of the pieces have appeared in national magazines, 
and they are here presented in book form for convenience in 
rereading. For devotees of the Kentucky bard rereading is one 
of the great pleasures, and it is true that most of his stories are 
of the sort that can be gone over again and again. 

Mr. Stuart’s knowledge of the folk attitude of the hill people of 
Kentucky makes his tales the understanding cross-sections they 
are. There may be some question as to whether or not his people 
are all the philosophers he makes them out to be, but there is 
no reason for quibbling over such small matters, because the read- 
ing is still good. While the continuous rambling on about life 
and death seems a little overdone in some places, as in the story 
called “This Is the Place,” usually Mr. Stuart’s hill people express 
their beliefs about the Great Unknown in an entertainingly fetch- 
ing way. Young Shan Powderjay, typed “one of God’s oddlins” 
because he doesn’t care for moonshine or tobacco, spins most of 
the yarns. He tells them in his own way and with his own ideas, 
unwinding from story to story a pattern of the customs and 
thoughts that motivate the people who continue to scratch the 
ground for planting corn and tobacco in the hollows within the 
boundary ridges of their little world. 


Folkish concern with death and the universally present problem 
of getting a good woman to love combine to make the dominant 
theme of Mr. Stuart’s stories. He handles this theme neatly in 
“Betwixt Life and Death,” when he has the youngsters from all 
over the county come to the Friday night setting-ups which pre- 
cede Grandpa’s funeral. The odd thing is that Grandpa is up in 
the garret, packed away in salt after his death to await the coming 
of spring. Grandpa never was much of a man for the lighter 
side of life until after he got into his ninety-sixth year. Then 
he saw that all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, so he 
set forth in his will that there should be singing and dancing and 
love-making in the parlor every Friday night while he lay in his 
brine waiting for the wild roses to bloom. 

There is something deep and haunting in the way Mr. Stuart 
tells the tale of Fern, the beautiful bed-ridden girl, and the love 
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that two brothers have for her. With all its sentimentality, the 
author has in this story a beautiful piece of writing. 

With his emotional, simple style Mr. Stuart has gone inside 
the minds of his characters and brought out their points of view 
so well that all his stories are filled with a truthful atmosphere 
of the way of life in the Kentucky hills. 


FLORIDA—LAND OF CHANGE by Katuryn TRIMMER 
ABBEY. University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 


By RueA MarsH SMITH 


Local history can usually be identified by its restricted concep- 
tion of the region being considered and the emphasis given to 
local issues without adequate comprehension of their broader rela- 
tionships. If this standard is used as a test, Dr. Kathryn Trimmer 
Abbey’s Florida—Land of Change far transcends the bounds of 
local history. As she states in her preface, “This story of Florida 
does not attempt to trace community life or the founding of towns 
and counties as such—important as these movements may be. Its 
purposes are confined to relating the Florida of the present to the 
larger tides of human thought and behavior, tracing the factors 
which have contributed to making her what she is, and seeking to 
explain what she has done with the stuff of her existence.” 

Miss Abbey selects the facts pertinent to her thesis, a right 
which is accorded to every historian, and achieves her aim with 
great success. She treats of the “broader past” of Florida in the 
first seven chapters, tracing its relation to the colonial empires of 
Spain, France, and Great Britain. The application of the name 
Florida “to territory varying widely in size and extent” is clearly 
indicated, while the diplomatic intrigue which accompanied the 
international struggle for this peninsula is carefully revealed. 
Florida has always occupied a strategic position in the Gulf and 
Caribbean areas. Today, the efforts to make it an armed camp 
indicate the continued importance of that position. 

In the last nine chapters, Miss Abbey traces the evolution of 
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Florida from its purchase in 1819 to the present day. She has 
grasped the significant fact that the westward trend of settlement 
in the United States left Florida as the last frontier. The role of 
the state as a haven for winter visitors, which began before the 
Civil War, is also emphasized. Today the provision for winter 
tourists has become a major industry. 

Miss Abbey has carried out the difficult task of interpreting 
four centuries of Florida history in a most commendable man- 
ner. She has not attempted to base her work on primary mate- 
rials or even to write a definitive history. Instead, she has traced 
the vicissitudes of the state in their international and national 
importance, indicating those phases which require more detailed 
research before a synthetic history can be written. She has set 
down the best and most readable account of Florida which has yet 
appeared. 
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